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PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Tue district of Angul is situated between 20° 18’ and 21° 11’ Guwmat 
north latitude and between 83° 47’ and 85° 16’ ast longitude, Paseatr 
It extends over an area of 1,681 square miles, and contains a = 
population, acoording to the census of 1901, of 191,011 ‘persons. 

The headquarters of the district is Angul, a village situated on 

the Nigra river, in 20° 48’ N. and 84° 459’ E., at a distance of 

64 miles from Cuttack. 

The district is made, up of two distinct tracts, each of which 
is a separate subdivision, vis. the Angul subdivision or Angul 
proper, which has an area of 881 square miles and is situated 
between 20° 33’ and 21° 11’ N. and between 84° 10’ and 
85° 16’ E., and the Khondmils extending over 800 square miles 
and lying between 20° 13’ and 20° 41’ N. and between 88° 47’ 
and 84° 31’ E. These two subdivisions are entirely detached, 
being separated by the Baud State, and their headquarter’ are 
87 miles apart. 

The name Angul is said to be © corruption of Anugol, and is origin of 
explained by the following legend. Formerly, it is said, the same. 
country waa occupled by aboriginel tribes, such as the Khonds, 
Savars and Ginds, the dominant rece being the Khonds. It was 
divided into a number of independent principalities, each governed 
by s Khond sardar or chief; but at last the king of Orissa 
gneceeded ‘in establishing his rule over the Khonds, who 
acknowledged his suzerainty by paying him tribute, The last 
Khond sardar was a chieftain named Anu, who withheld the‘ 
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tribute and broke out in rebellion. The king of Orissa therefore 
sent an embassy to his court with some Rajput adventurers from 
Mathura; and they, finding tha: the people of the country chafed 
under his rule, enlisted their help. A conspiracy was formed 
against Anu, and in the struggle which ensued he was deposed by 
means of 6 gol, s.¢., & battle or plot They then ruled over the 
land, and in commemoration of their conquest called it Anugol. 

The Angul subdivigon is surrounded on all sides by Tributary 
States, being bounded on the north by Rairakhol and Bamra; 
on the east by Talober, Dhenkindl and Hindol; on the south 
by Daspalla and Narsingbpur; on the south-west by Daspalla 
and Baud, from which it is separated by the Mahanadi river; 
and on the west by Athmallh. Thetract Lnown as the Khondmals 
lies to the south-wost of the Angul subdivision, and forms an 
enclave of the Baud ‘I’mbutary State, a belt of which intervenes 
between it and Angul Tho Baud State bounds it on the north, 
east and west; aud onthe south the boundary marches with the 
Ganjim dhatrict of the Madras Prosidency, 

The. Angul subdivision, which roughly resembles a trianglo 
in shape, is a hilly tract, the average elevation of which is about 
1,000 feet above sea-level. The surface is broken up by hill, 
rook and jungle, and there are few level stretches of any great 
extont, oxcept in the east-central portion of the subdivision, 
where the country is for several miles comparatively flat, open 
and well cultivated. J’arygana Uparbis to the extreme north, 
is similar in character, bat contains much more low jungle, and 
a series of low hills runs through it from south-west to north- 
east, With these exceptions, the subdivision is a land of hills, 
valleys and ravineg; and the country is cut up in ali direo- 
tions by streams and water-courses, which dry up during the hot 
weather and come down in spate during the rains. To the south 
is a mass of hills, thickly clad with forest and very sparsely 
populated, the greater portion of which has been constituted 
reserved forest 

The Khondmils subdivision forma a broken vlateau about 
1,700 feet above sea-level, girdled almost continuously by high 
ranges, which cut it off from the surrounding country. On the 
north, east and west these ranges rise abruptly from the plains 
of Baud, » marked difference in elevation being noticeable 
almost as econ as the boundary ia crossed; but on the south they 
merge in the outliers of the Eastern Ghits in the Ganjim 
district, The high plateau lying within these raugus is broken 
up by numerous smaller ranges, which form an endless series of 
valleys varying in size from one to ten square miles. Primeval 
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forest still covers much of this tract, and the villages lie in 
soattered plearings on the hill sides and in the valleys below, 
while some are in almost inaccessible places on the topmost sum- 
mits of the hills, The whole subdivision is, in fact, a notwork of 
hills and forests, iuterspersed here and there with tbe small 
hamldts of the Khonds. 

The western portion of the subdivision, and also its north- 
eastern corner, forma a compact block of rugged bills, range after 
range being visible for miles around. The vallays shut in by 
these hills are small ; but some of them form tablelands at fairly 
high elevations. A lofty unbioken range runs down tho eastern 
boundary ; but on the south the ranges are not so close together, 
the valleys are more open, and the gencral level is higher than 
in other.parts. There is a stretoh of fairly opon country to tho 
north before the boundary line is reached, and again at the 
south-eastern corner more open land is found, The subdivision 
may thus be said to comprias two distinct parts—one, a 
mass of dense hills occupying the whole of the west and south 
and a great portion of the interior, and the other, which is much 
the smaller portion, containing mvure open valleys and smaller 
and mare broken ranges. 

Taken as a whole, however, the subdivision is a wild hilly 
tract intersected in all directions by stroams and torrents, which 
run dry after the cessation of the rains. The area of cultivated 
land is small. The uplands and the slopes leading down from 
the foot of the hills are poriodically cleared for raising dry 
crops, and the low paddy lands have been permanently cleared 
and are cultivated every year. I'he rest of tho country is 
covered with thick forest. 

Few districts in Bengal surpass Angul in picturesque scencry. s-enery. 
The rugged peaks and ridges, the dense forests with a waving sea 
of dark green foliage, the valleys at some places closauly hemmed 
into picturesque gorges by peaks on either side, at others present- 
ing less abrupt slppes, on.which the cultivators labumou-ly make 
their terraced fields, the deep uplands, the patches of cultivation 
seen here and there on the tops and sides of the hills, all combine 
to form « splendid panorama. From a hill top the villages and 
hamlets may be descried at the far end of a valley or high up at 
the foot of the hills, embowered in foliage, which is easily 
distinguishsble from the forest growth on all sides. They are 
usually surrounded by small orchards and groves of mango, jack 
and mahud, above which tower stately sago aud date palms with 
feathery crowns, Each hamlet has‘its sacred yruve, which, in the 
more thickly populated areas, stands out prominently from among 
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the cultivated fields. In the wilder parte, they are distinguished 
by a heavier growth, as the people never out down any of the trees, 
some of which grow to a gigantic size. All around is dense forest, 
abounding in different varieties of resinous and flowering trees, 
emitting a sweet scent and covered with blossoms, wth an under- 
growth of bulbous plants, smaller varivties of palm, huge creepers, 
bamboo clumps, and ferns in shady places. The hill streams 
too present a series of scenes often beautiful and occasionally 
grand, as they wind in and out among the hills, which now over- 
hang their rock-strewn beds, and again form small valleys, down 
which the stream hurries between banks fringed by reed thickets, 
In the rains, these torrents are an imposing sight, as they rush 
down in spate, lashed into foam against their rocky banks, over- 
turning great boulders, and eweeping duwn large trees bodily. 
Tho hilla of the Angul subdivision sre a continuation of a 
ohain of mountains, which riso abruptly from the lowor levels of 
the States of Narsinghpur and Daspalla on the south and from 
the bed of the Mahanadi at ita south-western corner. From this 
tangled mass of mountains there shoots out a more distinct chain 
of high hills, which form an almost impassable barrier between 
Angul and the State of Athmallik. The general trend of the 
hills is from south-wost to north-onst, and they form a watershed 
between the Mahanadi and the Brahmani river, which flows a few 
miles to the north of the boundary between Angul and Talcher, 
The majority of the hills are of no very great height, but in the 
extreme south and west some of them attain an altitude of 
over 2,000 feet. The hill ranges have no specific names, but 
there are several peaks bearing well-known names. The most 
important of these are Khala-aimba (2,578 feet) to the north-west 
of Manikjori in pargana Tikarpara; Esarada (2,142 feet) south- 
west of Pampisar in the same pargana ; Sumitré (2,072 feet) 
south-west of Talgarh in pargava Taras; Sirisu&é (2,010 feet) on 
the borders of Athmallik in pargana2 Uparbis; Kalapat (2,000 
efeet) to the west of Purunagarh ; Tangari (1,9}2 feet) south-west 
of Jerang in pargana Tindesh ; Jharan (1,320 fept) south of 
Kanloi, on the borders of Rairakhol, in pargana Uparbis; Salami 
(1,272 feet) east of Tikarpard in the pargana of the same name ; 
Mandirgiri (1,160 feet) near Tumuni in pargana Puranigarh; 
Kukuraghati (1,000 feet) between Jagannithpur and Manikjori, 
in pargana Tikarpari; and Sorisapalghati (540 feet) north of 
in the pargana of the same name. 
The hills in the Khondmils are a continuation of the hills 
of the Ganjam district, which have their highest point about 20 
tiles south of the subdivision ani run dowg in broken ranges, 
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gradually decreasing in height, up to the northern limits of the 
subdivision, where the open plains of Baud begin. Their general 
direction is from south to north, but there are numerous short 
ranges of varying length and height running in all directions. 
The tops of these ranges are flat; therv are few isolated hills 
detached from the main ranges; and they nowhere present sharp 
jagged édges and cotiical peaks, with the exception of one peak, 
Sidnanga, at the extreme south-vastern end of the subdivision. 
Among other lofty pouks rising above the general level are 
Dandikia with a height of 3,308 feet, this being the loftiest peak 
in the Khondmals, Bumuni (3,144 fect), Mandesar (3,081 foot), 
Damasinga (2,486 fect) aud Sunii (2,403 feet) ; on the south the 
highest peaks are Viridsaru (3,083 fuet), Daindé (2,795 feet) and 
Penohar (2,957 feet); on the west Vakadi (2,363 feet), Paladi 
(2,912 feet}, Petingia (2,125 fect) and Parani (2,414 fevt) ; and 
onthe north and east Jeruj (2,844 feet), Tangari (2,680 foet), 
Pakdoi (2,619 feet), Boda (2,754 fect), Lepikumpa (2,708 feet) 
and Ranpatuli (2,066 feet) Most of these peaks have been named 
after the ranges to which they belong, but some peculiarity they 
present is often made the basis for their nomenclature, e.g., the 
Piriasaru hill derives its name from an old mango tree, which 
stands out prominently above the rest of the foliage. 

The hills in the Angul subdivision tower on the north of the py.) 
Mahanadi into a lofiy watershed sloping duwn on the other side srstax, 
into the valley of tno Braihmani ; and all the rivera of the subdivi- 
sion find their way into one or vthor of these great rivers. The 
Mahdanadi rises in the Central Provinces and forms the boundary 
between Angul on the north and the Baud State ou the south. 
On ita left bank it receives the drainage of South Angul, the 
principal tributary being the Barajora, and on its right bauk the 
Tel, Marini and Jormu in Baud, and the Baghnadi, Salki and 
Hiramananda, which drain the Khondmails, Bome 40 miles 
further north and parallel to the Mahainadi flows the Bribmani, 
which passes just putaide the northern boundary of Angul and 
receives most, of its drainage by the Tikr’, Nandir and Nigr& 
tributarics. 

With the exception of the Mahanadi, the rivers of Angul are 
mountain streams, which are torrents in the rains but ia the hot 
weather contain little or no water. Their banks are for the most 
part high, their beds are rocky, and they are all useless for 
purposes of navigation. These streams are not much used for 
irrigation, but a project haa recently been sanctioned for the 
construction of minor cans] works, which will consist in damming 
up. the Bauli and carrying its water by means of channels and 
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disttibutaries to a considerabie ares. Two other irrigation projects 
in connection with the Bhalukhai and Poip&ni streams have 
also been proposed. It is reported that other irrigation works are 
also feasible, one of the most important of which would be to dam 
up several of the streams near their source, where the hills and 
deep valloys would allow of the formation of mountain lakes, and 
#0 prevent the water from running to waste as at present. The 
following is a brief description of the rivers of Angul. . 

Mahined:. The Mabanadi forme the southern boundary of Angul and 
flown in an easterly direction past the villages of Tikarpard, 
Hatikhal, Gaindi and Beheristhi. A few miles west of Tikarpara- 
the river enters the Barmiil gorge ‘known locally as Satkosi& 
Gand), which takes its name from the village of Barmil in 
Daspalla at its southern extremity. Tho gorge is 14 miles 
long ; hore the river winds round magnificently wooded hills, 
1,600 to 2,500 feet in height; crags and peaks of a solitary wild 
heauty overhang its channel, which at one part is 20 narrow that 
the water.rises 70 feet at time of flood. The Mabanad! carries 
a large traffic in timber and bamboos, which are floated down on 
rafts. Large country b6ats can also ply along it, but it would 
be much improved as a highway of commerce, if the rocks, 
which are very numerous higher up its course, were blasted and 
its channel deepened in places; if these improvements were 
effected, steam launches might, it is eaid, ply between Cuttack 
and .Sambalpur. Its principal tributary in this district is the 
Barajora, 25 miles long, which rises in the Kukuraghati hills, 
and falls into it near Tikarpard, 

Tribata- All the other important rivers of the district are tributaries 

eof he of the Bralmant, such as the Tikr&, Nigri, Singrk and Nendir 
rivers. 

Tikes. The Tikra, which has a totel length of 125 miles, takes its 
rise in Bamra State, flows through Rairakhol, and after passing 
through a portion of Angul, joins the Brahmant in Taloher. Its 
\principal tributary is the Aunli, 45 miles long, which rises in 

ik, flows through Angul and Bamra, and mets it near 
BSarpal. The Aunli again is joined by the Madla, which rines 
in the hills on the borders of Athmallik, flows through Patrapari 
and falls into it near Bhattapal. - 

Kigts. The Nigr’, whicl is 110 miles long, takes its rise in the 
which form the boundary between Angul and Athmellik, and 
after flowing through Angul end Hindol, joine the Brihmani 
at a place called Khargaprastd in Dhenkénal. ‘The headquarters 
tation of the Angul district is situated on this river. ” Zt has 
several tributaries, ef which the principal exe mentioned below. 
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The Bauls, 30 miles long, which tekes ita rise in the Tasangi 
hills, flows through Angul and moets the Nigr’ at RankAsings. 
The Matilis, 28 miles long, rises in the Krishnachakra hills, 
and after flowing past Purunigarh, the old headquarters of the 
Angul State, falls into the Nigra near Partari. The Matla, 
15 miles, rises in Hindol, flows through Purunagarh and Talmill, 
and falls into it near Similichhai. 

The only two other streams calling for special mention are Singrt 
the Singré and the Nandir. The Singri, 72 miles, takes its an 
rise among the Sarisu& hills and flows through Angul into 
Talcher, where it joins the Brahmani. The Nandir, 35 miles 
long, takes its rise in the Durg&pur hills, and flowing through 
Angul, also joins the Brihmani, 

There are no large rivers in the Khondrmals, and only four Bighnedt. 
considerable hil! streams, viz., the Baghnadi, the Saki, and their 
tributaries, the Suninadf and the Pildsalki. " 

The Baghnadi rises in the hills noar Bandhagarh to the 
extreme south of the subdivision, and thence pursues a westerly 
course till some miles north of Siringia, where it turns abruptly 
at right angles and flows due north threugh tho hills, eventually 
falling inte the Mahanadi in Baud 

The Salki risoa in the great tableland round Udayagiri in say 
Ganjam and flows due north almost straight across the subdivisian, 
which it divides into two nearly equal parts; like the Baghnadf, 
it joins the MahSnadi in Baud. , 

The Baghnadi and the Salki do not dry up completely 
in the hot weather, but the other two rivers named above, 
together with their numerous feeders, all beoome dry after the 
rains arb over. Nono of the streams are fit for navigation ; 
in the rains they are swollen and rapid, and at other ¢imes 
of the year they are either too shallow or quite dry in places. 
Their beds are tortuous and rocky, and in many places consist of 
solid sheets of rook covered with onlya few inches of water. 
Here and there, however, there are deep pools, which never dry 
np, engan which fish swarm in the dry season. The streams 
are usually ‘shut in by high banks, over which there is generally 
emall chance of an overflow ; and if the banks are overtopped 
after unusually beavy rain, the water cannot spread far owing to. 
the hills and slopes ranning down to the.water’s edge. None of 
these larger streams are used for irrigation. When full, they are 
too rapid to divert, and when irrigation is needed, they are dry. 
Some of the smaller feeder streams, however, retain water for two 
or tree months after the rainy season, and could be utilised; for 
they are capable of being harnessed at no great cost, aud the water 
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could becarried over a fairly large extent of country if diverted 
sufficiently high up at the foot of the hills. 
@uowex. No recent geological work has been done in Angul, the papers 
quoted below® being the only ones dealing with the area. The 
geological formations which ooour are the Archean and the 
Goudwins. The district may be divided geologically by a line 
running approximately east and west near the centre; the rocks 
north of this line being sedimentary, whilst those oocurring to 
the south are igneous and metamorphic. The Archean rocks in 
the south consist of gneiss and quartz schist. The gneiss is 
very variable in constitution, and includes granitic, mioaceous, 
quartzose and hornblendio varieties ; it is often traversed by small 
granitic dykes. The general strike of the foliation planes of 
the gneiss is W. N. W.--E. 8. E. with a nearly vertical dip. 
The beds uf Gondwana age occurring in the north comprise the 
Mahadeva, Kamthi, Bardkar and the Talcher divisions, of which 
the division first named belongs to the Upper Gondwanas, while 
the Kamthi (also known as Hingir), Barikar and Talcher divisions 
belong to the Lower Gondwinas. The Mahadeva group consists 
of sandstones and grits; the Kamthi group of grits, sandstones 
and shales, These grits and fandstones are often ferruginous. 
The Barakar group consists of alternations of shale and sandstones, 
the upper part being largely made up of carbonaceous shales. This 
carbonaceous shale band, although of small extent, is the most 
interesting of the series; most of -the fossils from the district have 
been obtained from this bed, viz., plant remains chiefly of the genera 
certebraria, pecopier is, glossopterie, and trisygia. It is also the only 
bed containing coal, which, however, is not in sufficient quantity 
to allow of st being worked ; thejooal ooours in small seams varying 
in tifickness up to three inches. Those shales are well exposed st 
Patrapar’. 

The Talcher group, which takes its name from the town of 
that name in the neighbouring State, consists of shales with 
occasional sandy beds overlying a fine-grained sandstone; these 
are the oldest Gondwiina rocks, and contain at or near their base 
# conglomerate supposed to be of glacial origin, made of large and 
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© Preliminary Notice on the Coal and Iron of Téicher in the Tributary Mahils 
of Cuttack, by T. Oldham (Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, Vol. I, 1868); 
The Geolegioal Stractare and Relations of the Tilcher Coal Field ia the Distriet 
of Cuttack, by W. T. and H.F. Blanferd and Wm. Theobald (Just.) (Memeizs 
Geckgical Burvey of India, Vol. I, 1860); Geology of India, And edition, 
press 156, 168. ‘ : 

I am indebted to Mr. H. C, Jonen, Assistant Superintendent, Geologizal 

_ Burveg of Endis, for the above account. 
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email boulders of granite and gneiss embedded in a matrix varying 
from a fine shale to a coarse sandstone, The boundary between 
these lower beds and the gneiss is very much complicated by a 
number of small faults associated with which are occasional dykes 
of dark green rock (amphibolite ?), especially near SakosingA and 
Ramidihi, which dykes do not, howevet, penetrate the Gondwanas. 
The total thickness of the Gondwinas must exceed 4,000 feet, 
end they form a shallow basin with a great fault to the north. 

Alluvium ooours in various parts of the district and is often 
of oonsiderablo thickness; in the Aunli valley it exceeds 100 
feet. The oalcareous concretions known as kankar are very 
abundant throughout the allivium. Iron ore occurs in the 
Gondwina beds and has heen worked by tho natives; the ore 
consists of sandstones impreguated with iron oxides, red and 
brown hematite, aud ergillaceous carbonate. Gold has been 
obtained by washing the sands of the Tikra river. 

Extensive for¢sts olothe the hills and valleys both in the Angul porayy, 
subdivision and the Khondmals. The principal constituent of 
these forests is s¢/ (Shoroa robusta), but bamboos are also plentiful, 
and other trees found in more or lesa abundance are Anogneissus 
latifolia, Largerstrwmia parviflora, Albizzia, Odina cordifolia, 
Ougenia dalborgioidess Stercuta urens, Phyllanthus, Eugenia 
Jambolans, various Terminalia, such as dsun (T. tomentosa) 
and bakera (T. belorica), ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon), and 
mango (Mangifera indica). Jfuhud (Bassia latifolia) is very 
common in the Khondmals and is a tree of great economio 
importance, as its blossoms furnish a staple food; and among 
other minor products of the forests are catechu, which is 
extracted to a small extewt by the Khairis and disposed of 
locally, and saéai grass (Ischoomum angustifolium), which is 
exported to the paper mille round Calcutta, 

In the Angul subdivision a large area has been constituted 
reserved forest. The forests to the north consist, to a great 
extent, of pure bamboo forest situated on very dry soil and of sdi, 
In the south there are three different types. The forests situated 
on high, steep and stony hillsides contain bamboos and a mixed 
growth of the species mentioned above, sometimes without sd/ or 
with ad/ of stunted growth only. The second type consists of sa/ 
forest in the hilly and less acoessible areas, which is sometimes 
pure, but is more usually associated with an sbundant crop of 
bamboos snd intermixed with isolated trees of other speties. The 
third type consists of sd/ on gentle slopes or level ground, which 
has saffered from jdm cultivation in the pest, but only requires = | 
| proper conservation to develop into magnificent and very valuable 
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forests, Outside the reserved forests there are large areas 1n which 
the eteep stony hills are covered for the most. part with bamboo 
forest, intermixed here and there with other species, which 
gradually shades off into a mixed forest of various species as 
more level ground is reached. 

These forosts harbour a great number of wild animals, There 
are wild elephants and bison in their deeper recesses, tigers, 
leopards, deer, wild pigs and wild dogs in the lighter juigle, and 
bears on all the hills; andthe yearly Joss in byman lives and 
catile and the damage to crops from the depredations of wild 
animals aro natura'ly very great. 

The carnivorous animals inelude tiger, leopard, bear, hyawna, 
wolf and wild dog, besides othor smaller species, such as fox, jackal, 
weesel and otter. The unguiata nveually met with are edmdbar 
(Uervus unioolor), chifal or spotted deer (Cervus axis), bison, 
riigat (Bosclaphus tragocamelus), barking deer (Cervulus munt- 
jac), mouse deer (Meminua indioa), wild pig and elephants. 

Jn the Angul subdivision the habitat of tigers is the hilly 
tract covered with dense forests to the south and west. They are 
fairly numerous, especially in the country bordering on the 
Hindol State, their spoor being soen along the beds of most nullahs; 
an unusual characteristic of these animals is that they frequent 
certain localities and do not, as a rule, seem to wander beyond 
them, except during the rutting season; in one or two instances, 
however, {hey have been found straying in open country miles 
away from any jungle. In these localities one is almost certain 
to moet with them at almost any time along certain paths or 
roads, which they regularly patrol. The depredations continually 
committed by these brutes in the villages lying on the fringe 
of or within the forest tract are very extensive,a large number 
of valuable plough oxen end buffaloes being killed avsually ; 
instances are also Ruown of oattle being attacked in outlying 
isolated villages while in their bamboo enclosures, but this does 
not happen frequently. A few tigers are destroyed every year, 
usually by being shot over their kills, Man-caters are fortu- 
wately scarce, except towards the Hindol State, where their 


_ presence greatly interferes with forest exploitation; but during 


the monsoon of 1905, when the undergrowth was deuse and grew 
close up to the villages, these brutes were very much in evidence; 
in moat oases the kille were scarcely touched, from which it would 


This accoant of the Fauna of Angel has been compiled from ee 
ty Mr, T. 1. Pocock, Extra Asystant Conservator of Foreets, tersery ta ange of 
fe Angel Porest Divielon, and Mr, A. J. Olenbech, Subdivisions] Olcer of the 
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sppear thet the tigers were not habitual man-oaters, but had 
taken to killing through sheer vice, The main road leading to 
the Khondmals through the dense forests in the south was also 
held up by s tiger for several monthe between Jagannathpur 
and the Mahanadi river. A reward was offered for the 
destruction of this tiger, which killed 14 or 15 people; but the 
reward was never claimed, for it was gored to death by some 
buffaloes when it attacked their herdsman: Another animal, 
which killed several people about the same time in the Taras 
village, met its ond ima similar manner, while attempting to 
carry off a grazier in practically open country, being gored hy a 
buffalo and then shot. This yarticular animal had hecome so 
daring that he would prow! round the villages during the day, 
and carry off men and women while collecting leaves or fire-wood. 

In the Khondmils tigers frequent the wilder portion to the 
west of the subdivision, where the villages are far apart and 
the population sparse; they aro reldom heard of in the more 
thickly peopled areas to the east. Tigers are very destructive 
to @ttle grazing in the forest in the former tract, and have 
been known to kill or wound six large buffaloes in a single 
attack. Cow-herds go armed with their cattle and sometimes 
sit up over a kill, but in the five years onding in 1905 rewards 
were claimed for only three tigers. Man-eatera fortunately are 
searoe; the few tigers who have taken to man-eating do not 
confine their depredations to scme favourite lovality, but 
wander over great distances, carrying away solitary wood-outters 
and ploughmen. 

Leopards are not very numerous in the Angul subdivision. 
They usually frequent the scrub-jungle which is always found 
round the villages at the foot of the hills, and at times may be 
soon in the light cover out in the open, to which they have 
wandered during the night while in search of prey. Asa rule, 
they are not troublesome, and they rarely break into exposed 
oattle-pens in the villages. They have not been known to attack 
men, except in self-defence during a beat, and so far no instances 
have been recorded of their having become man-eaters. A small 
number are shot every yoar by looal shikdris. In the Khondméals, 
on the other hand, they are found in numbersin the vicinity 
of every village. Goats, sheep and dogs are frequently destroyed 
y them, but they have never been known to try conclusions 
with a boll or a buffalo, exceptin one instance in which a 
leopard killed a fairly large ballook. This brate was efter- 
wards shot, bat not until he had learnt the trick of letting 
kkimeslf down into a house by making « hole in the thatched 
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roof, and then making his exit in the same way after killing all 
the goats inside. Another got into a house after some goats, 
but the inmates woke up in time to close and fasten the door 
on him; next morning he was found huddled up in a corner 
with the cattle, having attempted to do no further damage. 
Children are frequently carried awny from their houses, and 
a story is told of a leopard who made a dash at a roll of 
matting in front of a doorway, mistaking it for a sleeping child 
There are gpveral cases on record of leopards having become man- 
eaters inthe Khondmals. A big boy was once taken away from a 
busy market, but old women and children are more frequently 
attacked. Within the two years ending in 1905, 58 persons and 
227 cattle are reported to have been killed in the Khondmals by 
tigera, and 18 persons and 172 cattle by leopards, but many of 
the doaths ascribed to tigers wore probably due to leopards, as 
usually all cases in which the pug marks are not visible are 
attributed to tigers. Only 19 leopards were destroyed during these 
two years; they are usually trapped: in wooden cages and then 
shots These animals are great climbers; they find no diffidilty 
in ascending 20 or 30 feet upa smooth bark after monkeys, ‘and 
are fond of putting away the remains of a kill on a high branch 
for a second meal or for their young ones, whom they bring with 
them on the following night. 

In the Angul subdivision bears (Ursus melursus) are numer- 
ousin the inaccessible, rocky, scrub-clad hills in the Durgapur 
Range ; their numbers are small in the dense forests to the south, 
probably owing to the scarcity of mahud trees,to the flower of 
which they are very partial, They usually descend to the 
villages and waste land during the night to feed on white-ants 
and the dair and other fruits. Sugarcane plantations and fielda 
of Indian-corn are not infrequently raided by them, and they 
are known to leave cover and go long distances in order to enjoy 
this dainty food. They are plentiful in all parts of the Khond- 
tills, and come out of the jungles in large numbers, when the fig 
and jack trees are in fruit and the matwd in flower. They are 
also lecnphed to visit the interior of villages by the paddy husks 
‘thrown out of the houses after the winter harvest, and do great 
damage to the villagers’ sugarcane and maize. When these 
crops are ready for harvesting, watchmen have to sit up the whole 
night beating empty tins and keeping large fires alive to scste 
them away. Ovcasionally the villagers surround a bear in « bit 
of jungle and hack it to pieces with their axes. Only four cases 
are on record in the two years ending in 1905 of people having 
deen killed by bears or dying from the effects of a mauling. In 
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one of these, the akull was smashed and the brains saten up, but 
the rest of the body was untouched. 

Hyenses (Hyena striata) are common in the vicinity of 
villages, where they live principally on carrion. The village 
dogs are frequently carried off by them, and to this reason is 
ascribed the comparatively small number of pariahs or mongrela 
to be seen in most villages. Wolves are few ; they are of the 
grey species, and usually haunt certain localities. They are very 
destructive to goats and sheep, but in no instance have they been 
known to molest human beings. Wild dogs infest the forests 
in the Angul subdivision; in the north and west of the Ihond- 
mils they are usually found in small packs, in which they system- 
atically hunt game: the comparstive soantinoss of deer, ete, in 
certain localities is, it @ believed, due more to these dogs than 
to the illicit shooting formerly oommon. When hunting their 
prey, they are quite fearless, and have repeatedly bean known 
to follow up and kill sambar within a village clearing. Jackals 
and foxes usually prowl about the villuges, of which they may 
be said to be the scavengers. They also take off a numbemof 
poultry during the rains when the junglo is high. 

Sambar (Cervus unicolcr) are found all over the forest aroa Ungalate. 
in the Angul sulvlivision and in the west of the Khondmals, 
but cannot be said to be plentiful. It is most diffioult to get at 
them owing to the density of the forsts, and also because they 
usually resort to the hill tops from which they can watch the 
approach of danger. They are extremely destructive to crops, 
and special precautions have to be taken {o protect the flelds 
against their inroads, by erecting strong bamboo fencing, posting 
watchmen, and burning bonfires. Numbers are killed every 
year by tigers and wild dogs, and not a few fall to the gun of 
the poacher, who usually shoots them over a water-hole in the 
summer or a salt-lick in the rains. Chital or spotted deer (Cervus 
axis) are plentiful only in certain localities, such as the northern 
part of Durgaipyr and near Tuluka and Tikarpara, where the 
forest is open and undergrowth scanty; like sdmbar, they do 
great damage to the winter crops, and also to the young paddy. 
Small herds of bison are found in the reserved forests in several 
well-wooded localities where thero is good pasturage. In the 
Khondmials they used to be found in the forests round Balgnda- 
para till a few years ago, but they have now migrated to Patna’ 
and Kalaheod!. Nilyai (Boselaphus tragocamelus) are scarce, 
and are only to be found in the dry, open forests of Durgfipur, in 
the sorub-jungle near Tuluks and Majhipars in the south of the 
Angul subdivision, and in the country round Kumfrkhol in the 
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Khondmils. Barking deer (Cervulus muntjac) are plentiful 
everywhere in the hills. Mouse deer are numerous in the Angul 
subdivision, but the larger herds have been exterminated im the 
Khondmils, and they are now found only in the south-western 
corner of the subdivision. Wild pig (Sus cristatus) swarm in 
the forest tract, and wander about in large herds, doing great 
damage both to the young growth in the forest, as well as to the 
crops in the fields, which they usually invade at night and from 
which it is well mgh impossible to drive them once they effect an 
entrance. A certain number are shot by the villagers im their 
fields, and still more are killed by tigers, which are particularly 
fond of their flesh. Their numbers are greatly on the morense, as 
poaching has, to great extent, been put o stop to sinoe the 
enforooment of the Arme Act tn the district. Tho Khonds and 
Oriyfis catch the young males and rear them in order to furnish a 
banquet at their marriage feasts. 

Elephants abound in the southern part of the Angul subdivi- 
sion, aud « few exist in the Durgapur forests. They wander 
about in herds ranging from 10 to 60 animals, doing incalculable 
damage to the forcsts by uprooting young saplings and stripping 
off the bark of valuable trees; they also occasion great loss to the 
villagers by walking through their paddy crops, and destroying 
them wholesale. They are a regular scourge to the villagers 
living within and on the skirts of the jungle, several of whom 
have been on more than one occasion on the point of abandoning 
their holdings, and have with the greatest difficulty been induced 
to remain. In some lovalities, in fect, the cultivators in despeir 
have given up all attempts to sow any crops except in the 
immediate viomity of their huts. The sheddaks held in recent 
years by the District Officer have resulted in the capture of 78 
animals; big avd small; but several more succesaful drives will 
have to be effected before their numbers will be diminished to 
avy appreciable extent. 

Kheddad Three kheddahs have now been held, vis., ip 1898, 1903 and 
operations. 1905. It was intended to hold a AAeddad every alternate yeas, 
if the season proved fevourable, but this has not been pomible; 
for in some years the operations had to be postponed on account 
of the water-supply being scanty or the outturn of crops being 


Great difficulties have had to be overcome, for before 1498 no 
one in Angul had hed any experience in catching elephants; mo 
trained or decoy elephants were ‘available; even -the pails and 
spears required had to be made on the spot. The novelty af the 
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operations may be gathered from the fact that forthe first drive, 
in 1898, a number of pais or old militia men turned out with 
rusty matob-locks, swoids and axes, and marched up, with drums 
beating, as if to a battlefield. The following acoount of an 
Angul kicddah has been prepared from a uote contributed by 
the Deputy Cotmissioner, Mr. E. Moleod Smith. 

The elephants having beep located in the forest, the blook ia 
which the herd has been found is surrounded by coolies, 2 men 
being placed at each post, and the posts being GO to 100 feet 
apart. The thick jungle in this oyter Jine is cleared, so as to 
allow the men to see the watchers at tho neat post and to stop 
the elephants, if they break through. The stockade having been 
built, a force of 200 men, including trackers and beaters with 
drums and empty kerosene tins, and paths armod with matol-loocks, 
drive the elephants towards it. In dAeddahs held oleowhere 
in open forests, coolies from the outer line generally close up 
and make the drive, separate men not being employed for the 
purpose. In Angul the coolies are kept eouted at their posts on 
the outer circle, because tne forests aro too dense for a suc cossful 
drive to be made in this manner, and also because the men 
employed are new to the work, timid, and ready to run away 
on the approach of the ele;hantea. By keoping them ut their 
posta, the elephants cannot excapo from the surround, even if a 
drive fails. As oa further safeguard, dry bamboos ure vollected at 
different places along the path and sprinkled with kerosene oil ; 
as soon as the elephants pass each heap, the me run down 
the hills and light it, so that the elephants vaunot retroat. 

The elephant at last come rushing through the forest along 
the path leading to the stookade, which is carefully concealed in 
the brushwood. It is built in the following manner. ‘'wo rows 
of posts are first fixed in the ground, the posts in each row being 
from 3 to 5 feet spart. The space between ‘them is filled up by 
old and rotten wood, branches, and crooked tree stems, until the 
whole forms a wall about 2 fect thick and 12 fect high, It is 
wound with cross pieces and oo with buttresses on the 
outer side, and there is a balcony ali round; some openings aro 
left at the base of the wall to enable the tiers to escape, if 
attacked, The entrance face the path along which the elephants 
are to be driven, and the gate, which is spiked on tho inner side, 
ia swang up by mesus of s rope passed over the branch of s tree 
and tied to another tree some distance off. Two wing walls are 
built in the sme way, one on each side, to prevent the elephants 
awerring daring the drive; aad men are placed st the ond of each 
to prevent them breaking through and to give the final rush, A 
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watoher site on one of the wing walls close to the gate, and another 
man a little further off to out the rope that keeps the gate up. 

As soon as the elephants enter the stockade, the watcher at 
the gate signals to the latter, who severs the rope; the gate falls 
down, shutting in the elephants ; and big logs are placed against it 
outside, so as to keep it firm. The men now clifnb the baloony 
with spears, guns and torches, in order to keep off the elephants 
from the palisade and to prevent them making an effort to esoape. 
There the elephants remain for the night, huddled up olose 
together, cach trying to hide between his companions. Now and 
then one of the large elephants will push a smaller one out of 
the circle thus formed, and all will then attack it, anti] driven 
off by the shouts of the men and the firing of blank charges, 
Some of the bolder ones charge at the spiked gate and others 
at the palisade, only to be driven back with spoars and pikes. In 
the morning a gap in the stoekade is opened, and tame elephants 
are sent in, with mahaués armed with long spears, and tiers sitting 
behipd them. The wild elephants having been separated one by 
one from their companions and squeezed between two tame ones, 
the tiers slip down, bind their hind legs, and tie them to the trees 
within the enclosure. The elephants make desperate efforts to 
throw off the noose with thoir trunks or to snap the ropes with 
which their legs were bound ; some almost standing on their heads, 
the ropes tied to the trees keeping their legs up; others twisting 
their bodies into all shapes, and straining every muscle to snep the 
cords, At tho last Aheddah « small enclosure was made at one side 
of the stookade, into which two or three elephants at a time were 
enticed. The tame elephants having then been sent in, they were 
tied by the tiers, dragged out and picketed to the trees outaide. 

The march out of the forest is atask of great difficulty. 
Each animal of medium size has to be secured between two tame 
elephants, and each large female has to be led by three tame 
ones, the small calves walking slong the side of their mothers. 
At every familiar path which crosses the road they give trouble ; 
and one year their trampeting at the first camping ground brought 
to the spot several wild elephanta, which were only kept off by 
incessant shouting and firing of guns through the whole night. 

Rodenta include hare, porcupine , and squirrels, grey and 
brown. Hares are plentiful, and are found chiefly in scrab-jungle. 
They are shot in the Khondmiala on dark nights during the 
monsoon, when they come out on the dry ridges above the fields. 
The usual practice is for two men to go out together, one 
Se ok eee ee a it, which abtracts 
the snd gives his companion an easy shot. Poroupines arp 
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common and ‘are very destructive to young trees, which they 
girdle with their sharp teeth. The large brown squirrel is seen in 
the forest, usually in pairs; it is hunted and eaten with great relish 
by the aborigines. Squirrels are kept as pets by the Khonds, 
in whose houses they make a nest under the thatch. 

Two species of monkey are met with, the black-faced (Aanumdn) primates. 
and, in certain localities close to villages, the ordinary brown 
species. The former, which is the commoner, avoids all settle- 
ments and villages; it is hunted by a wandering tribe called 
Sabakhiia, who consider its flesh a great delicacy. 

The following game birds are obtained in the Angul subdivi- Game 
sion :—jungle, spur and pea-fowl, and bush quail. The grey bird. 
goose has been seen, and of ducks tho red hoaded, shoveller, 
ruddy eheldrake and comb duck. The common blue-winged teal, 
whistler and cotton teal are found in large numbers throughout 
the year in the tanka soattered throughout the subdivision; while 
snipe (pintail) are plentiful in most swamps and paddy fields 
during the winter. Inthe Khondmials, anipe, quail and green 
pigeong are common, but larger varivties aro scarce, with the 
exception of pea and jungle fowl; there are no geese, duck 
and teal, presumably ow.ng to tho absence of large rivers or 
disused tanks. Poea-fowl are plentiful, but owing to the amount 
of cover {hey can find, are difficult to beat out. They are 
frequently shot under cover of « coloured screen, on which a large 
peacock is drawn, which the birds presumably mistake for a 
live one, as it flutters in the breeze. 

In the Mahanadi »ahu (or rohs), bhdkur and chifal are found, Pish, 
and the mdygur and other smaller varictivs are reared in tanks. 

The raku and bidkur are also found in the Bagh, Suni and 
Salki rivers and other hill streams in the Khondmals. 

The boa constnotor, cobra, chithi or karat (Bungarus cceru- Reptiles. 
leus), and Russell’s viper, whip-snake and ordinary grass snake . 
are found, but deaths from snake-bite are not common. 

The climate of the Angul subdivision is, on the whole, hot, creare, 
and in the months of April, May and June the heat is intense, the 
temperature in these months rising as high as 114° in the shade. 

The cold weather, which commences in November and ends in 
February, is pleasant, but not as bracing or as enjoyable as in 
Choté Nagpur and Bihar; in the foresta, however, the nights 
during the mouth of December sre very oold. These months 
are practically rainless, but there is usually a little rain about the 
middle of January, The hot weather sets in in March, and 
the heat gradually increases until about the middle of June, when 
the first instalment of the monsoon arrives, July and Aueust 
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are, on the whole, not unpleasant, but September and October 
are trying months, for the sir is damp and steamy, while the 
sun's rays are oxtromely strong 

In the Khondmals the climate is dry, bracing, and comparatively 
cool, and forms a pleasant contrast to that of the plains. The 
temperature in the hottest weather seldom rises above 102° in the 
shade, and that only for a few wecks in the year; and the 
nights are chilly, making the use of a blanket elmost throughout 
the your a noressity, while in the cold weather a fire at night 
is indisponsuble The temperature is, however, very variable, 
there being a sharp fall as coon as the sun disappears behind the 


“hills in the evening. Tho cold weather begins in October and 


often lasts well into Marh. It is a dry bracing cold, and 
at thia time of the yoar a thin layer of frost may he acen every 
moming va the roofs ot thatched houses The hot weather bepins 
in April; but if, as is oftcn the caso, there are a few showers, the 
olmato is not unpleasant till the end of that month The rains 
begin in June and bring about an immediate change. At this 
time of the year pankhds may be dispensed with at night, and 
the oppressive moist heat of the plains is unknown. 

An account of the c'imate, im relation to health, will be 
found in Chapter Y. 

The rainfall varies considerably in different parts of the 
district, thus in the 56 yvars ending in 1906, the average annual 
fall in the Angul sul division was 4968 mches at Angul, 47-28 
at Chhindipadd, 5445 mehes at Tikarpard; aud im the Khond- 
mils $302 inches at hulbaui and 6199 inches at Balandapara, 
In the district, as a whole, only an inch or less falls monthly 
from Novembe: to March; in normal years the monsoon breaks 
in June, when there are 9°77 inches, and the heaviest fall 
(1217 inches) occurs in July. In August the normal fall is 
10°45 inches, decreasing to 9 56 inches in September and to 4°52 
inches in October. The following table shows the rainfall 
recorded at tho two oldest registering stations, in Angul and the 
Khondmiile during the cold weather, hot weather and rainy seson ; 
the figures shown being the averages recorded in each case :— 





| Years j Neveelor 


2 
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ANGEL ys: et 19—-20 
KmowpMals sae 19-20 


252 
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AnouL, in common with other parts of the Garhjits or hill Hieroar 
tracts of Orissa, is believed to have been inhabited at one time Ov ATCO 
by aboriginal Khonds, who at an early date were driven back aay 
into the rocky fastnesses of the Khondmals by successive waves 
of Hindu immigrants. It seems certain, at lost, that many 
centuries ago the numerous loorely formed principalitios in this 
hilly region passed under the sway of military adventurers, who 
found the country an easy prey. The carlier rulers were often 
at feud with one another, and it was eaay to provoke a quarrel 
here, or stir up an intrigue there, and then take advantage of the 
dissension to seise the chief's fortress, the possession of which 
in those days meant the government of the State. There is no 
record of these different conquests, but gradually a number 
of Rtates in the mountainous hinterland of Orissa, including 
Angul, appear fo have acknowledged the overlordship of warrior 
chiefs, who were or claimed to be Rajputs. Angul had the 
same history as its neighbours, at one time warring successfully 
and gaining « few villages, at unother time warring unsucoesi- 
fully and losing a few; and whily in the Orissa delta a great 
civilization waxed and waned in these carly fimes, the Garhjate 
remained practically barbarous and untouched by outside 
influences. 

In 1803, Angul was ovded tu the British by the Marithas, ttelstions 
whose suzerainty over Urissa had been established half a century tag 
before; and its chief entered into an engagement, by which 
he bound himeelf to maintain submission and loyalty to the 
government of the Kast India Company and to pay ap annual 
peshkash or tribute of Its. 1,250. In 1814 Somnath Singh, 
succeeded to the principality. He toon acquired an evil reputation 
as an oppressor among his own poople aud « filibuster among 
his neighbours. In 1831 he plundered part of tLe territory of 
the Raja of Daspalla, and when directed to pay the value of the 
property plundcred, persistently evaded payment, though often 
threatened with the attachment of his State. 1n 1837 his servants 
having murdered six persons in cold blood—it was believed, 
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under his orders—he was called upon to surrender the murderers, 
but contumaciously refused He was eventually forced, however, 
to obey both orders by Mr. Hicketts, Commissioner of Orissa 
and Supenatendent of the Tribu-ary Mahals, who availed himself 
of the presonce of a military force which was then marching up 
the Mab&nadi to co-operate with the Gumsur Commissioner in 
the suppression of the Khond war, to enforce the orders which 
the Raja had contemptuously disregaided. After the suppression 
of the Gumeur rebellion (1836-37), he gave a clear indication of 
his treachery by giving shelter to Dori Bisoi, the Khond leader 
in that rebellion, but endeavoured to conceal it by writing to the 
Commissioner“ If I seize Dori Bisoi, what terma will be 
allowed him?” The answer was promptly given. “From your 
writing, I know you have him in your fastness. His life shall be 
spared, if he is delivered to my officer by such a date ; if not, the 
Cuttack force will march upon you.” This threat was effectual 
in bringing the Raja to his senses, and Dora Bisoi was given up.* 
In the internal administration of the State, Somnath Singh showed 
an egual disregard of his obligations, Le was the foremost and 
moet aystematio violator of the rule that no transit dues were to 
be levied, and established a regular toll-house at Tikarpard under 
the shelter of a fort there ; he connived with organized bands 
of robbers and took a share of their plunder; and in 1845-46 
he attacked and forcibly oocupied a village in Hindol.t 

Matters soon after this came to a climax, when the Raja openly 
defied the British Government and assisted the Khonds in one of 
their periodical rebellions. Ie had executed an agreement not to 
give them any assistance or afford the rebel chiefs an asylum, but 
in spite of this, Chakra Bisoi, the nephew and representative of 
Dork Bisoi, had been residing in Angul since 1637. In 1846, 
when this chief headed another rebellion in Gumsur, the Angul 
Raji gave him assistance ; and next year, when the Khonds of 
Band broke out in revolt under Nabaghan Kahanra and his son 
Bir Kahanra, the Raja sent a detachment to support them. To 
add to the tale of his misdeeds, a body of paks from Angul 
crowed the Mahanadi in the latter year and destroyed two villages 


belonging to the Raja of Daapalls The Raja was summoned to 


Onttack to account for his conduct, bat refused to obey the 
sammons ; and at this open defiance, following on a long career 
of dinobedience, mismanagement and oppression, Government 
Gecided on the deposition of the Raja and the annexation annexation of his 
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country. Accordingly, in December 1847, a proclamation was 
published announcing the annexation of Angul, and a warrant 
was issued for the arrest of the Raja. 

Colonel Campbell, the Meriah Agent, with a force of three 
regiments of infautry, a battery of artillery and a squadron 
of irregular cavalry, invaded Angul from Ganjim in co-operation 
with a amaller detachment, which advanoed from the Central 
Provinces under Colonel Ouseley, Agent for the South-West 
Frontier. It was anticipated that a stout resistance would be 
offered, for the Raja commanded a force of 6,000 or 7,000 parks, 
and hada number of Mubanmadans and discharged sepoys and 
gunners in his pay, Ifts fortress was in the most inaccessible 
part of the country and was defended by two strong stockades; 
and he possessed 12 guns, two of which had wheoled carriages 
and were as good as those ued by the Government troops. The 
Angal army proved, however, a useless rabble, and the country 
was occupied, practically without a blow, in 1848. The Raja was 
captured, and a eeries of charges of aggression and murder 
being proved against him, was sent as a Stato prisoner to Haza- 
ribagh, where he remained till his death. Angul thus passed 
under the direct rule of the British, and was administered by the 
Superintendent of the Tnbutary Mahals through the agency of 
an officer known officially as a Tahmidar, who collected revenue 
and administered justice, until 1801, when Angul was constituted 
a separate district, the Khondmiils being added to it. 

When Orissa passed under British rule, the Khondmals Histoar 
formed yart of the State of Raud, the chief of which tendered {yonp- 
his submiesion later than the other chiefs of the Lill Tracta. Hoe wise. 
awaited the result of the resistance offered by the Mar&thas at 
the Barmiil pass a few miles west of Tikarpard in this district, 
which has aptly been described as the key to the Central 
Provinces. When Major Forbes forced the pass in Novembor 
1803, and routed the Marathas, the cbief of Baud submitted, and 
in March 1804 entered into a treaty engagement with the East 
India Company. Till 1837 Baud formed part of the South- Weat 
Frontier Agency, but the Khondmils appear to havo attracted 
but little notice’ until tho prevalence of human sacrifice and 
infanticide was brought to light. The following account of the 
practice of human sacrifice among the Khonds is quoted from 
Tie Golden Bough by Mr. J. G. Frazer. 











® Eveu Stirling, « well-informed sathority, seems to have known little of the 
Khondmiils; for, in referring to the Khonde in bis Account of Oriam, pablished 
in 1822, he mya :—‘ The natives have the iden of = district sstanted between 
Devpallé, Boad and Gumeis, tababited entirely by this tribe of bill people. 
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Hamen “The best known case of human sacrifices 5 y 
serriber. Offered to ensure good crops is supplied by the Khonds or Kandhs 
The sacrifices were offered to the earth goddess, Tari Pennu or 
Bera Pennu,® and were believed to ensure good crops and 
immunity from all disease and accidents In particular, they were 
considored necessary in the cultivation of turmeric, the Khonds 
arguing that the turmeric could not have a deep red colour without 
the ahudding of blood. The victim or Meriah was acceptable 
to the goddess only if he had been purchased, or had been born 
a victim, «¢., the son of a victim father, or had been devoted 
as a oluid by his father or guardian. Khonds in distress often 
sold their children for victims, considerng the beatification of 
their souls certain and their death, for the benefit of mankind, 
the most honourable possible. The victims were often kept for 
yoars before they were sacrificed Being regurded as consecrated 
beings, they were treated with extreme affection, mingled with 
deference, and were welcomed wherever they went. A Meri&h 
youth, on attaining maturity, was generally given a wile, who 
was horeelf usually a Menth or victim, and with her he received a 
portion of land and farm-stock — Their offepring were also victims. 
“ Human saorfices were offered to the earth goddess by tribes, 
branches of tribas, or villages, both at periodical festivals and on 
extraordinary occasions. The periodical sactifces were generally 
so arranged by tribes and divisions of tribes that each head of a 
family was enabled, at least once a year, to procure a shred of 
flesh for his fielde, gencrally about the time when his clef crop 
was laid down. The mode of performing these tribal sacrifioos 
was as follows. ‘len or twelve days before the sacrifoe, the 
victim was devoted by cutting off his hair, which until then was 
kept unshorn. Crowds of men and women assembled to witness 
the sacrifice: none might be excluded, since the sacrifice was 
declared to be forall mankind. It was preceded by several days 
of wild revelry and gross debauchery. On the day before the 
sacrifice the victim, dressed in a new garment, was led forth 
from the village in solemn procession, with mufic and dancing, 
to the Moriah grove, which was a clump of high forest trees 
standing a-tlittle way from the tillage and untouched by the axe. 
“In this grove the victim was tied to a post t He was then anointed 
with oil, ghee, and turmeric, and adorned with flowers ; and a 
species of reverence, which it is not easy to distinguish from 
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adoration, was paid to him throughout the day. A great struggle 

now arose to obtain the smallest relic from his person; a particle 

of the turmeric paste with which he was smeared, or a drop- 
of his spittle, was esteemed of sovereign virtue, especially hy 

the women. The crowd danced round the post to music, and 

addreasing the earth, anid:—‘O God, we offer this sacrifice to 

you; give us good crops, seasons and health.’ 

“On the last morning the orgies, which had Leen scarcely 
interrupted during the night, were resumed, and continued till 
noon, when they ceased. and the assembly prececded to consummate 
the sacrifice. Tho victim was again anointed with oil, and each 
person touched the anoinfed part, and wiped the oil on bis own 
head. In some places the victim was then taken in procession 
round the village from door to door, where some plucked hair 
from his head, and others begged for a drop of his epittle, with 
which they anointed their heads. As the victim might not be 
bound nor make any show of resistance, the bones of his arma 
and, if neessary, his legs were troken ; but often this precaution 
was rendered unnecessary by etupefying him with opum, 

“The mode of putting him to death varicd in different places. 
One of the commonest modes seems to have beon strangulation, 
or squeezing to death. The branch of a green tree was oloft 
several feet down the middle; the vielim’s neck (in other 
places, his chest) was insertcd in the oleft, which the privat, aided 
by his assistants, etrovo with all his force to close. Then he 
wounded the victim slightly with his axe, whereupon the crowd 
rushed at the victim and cut the flesh from the bones, leaving 
the head and bowels unfouched. Sometimes ho was cuf up alive. 
In Chinna Kimedy he was dragged along tho felds, surrounded 
by the crowd, who, avoiding his head and intestines, hacked the 
flesh from his body with their knives till he died Another vury 
common mode of sacrifice in the same district was to fasten the 
victim to the proboscis of a wooden elephant, which revolved on 
a stout post, and, as it whirled round, the crowd cut the flesh from 
the victim while"life remained. In one district the victim was put 
to death slowly by fire, A low stage was formed, sloping on 
either side like a roof; upon it the victim was plecod, his limbs 
wound round with cords to confine his struggles. Fires weree. 
then lighted and hot brands applied, to make him roll up and 
down the slopes of the stage as long as pomible; for the more 
tears he shed, the moro abundant would be the supply of rain. 
Next day the body was cut to pieces. 

“The flech cut from the victim was instantly taken home by 
the pemons who had been deputed by each villego to bring it. 
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To secure ite rapid arrival, it was sometimes forwarded by relays 
of men, and conveyed with postal fleetncss 50 or 60 miles. In 
each village all who stayed at home fasted rigidly until the fleah 
arrived. The bearer deposited it in the place of public assembly, 
where it was received by the priest and the heads of families. 
The priest divided it into two portions, one of which he offered 
to the earth goddess by burying it ina hole in the ground with 
his back turned, and without looking. Then each man added 
a little earth to bury it, and the priest poured water on the spot 
from a hill gourd. The other portion of flesh he divided into 
as many shares as there were heads of houses present. Each 
head of a house rolled hie shred of flesh in leaves, and buried it 
in his favourite field, placing it in the earth behind his back 
without looking. In some places each man carried his portion 
of flesh to the stroam which watered his fields, and there hung 
itona pole. For three days thereafter uv house was swept; 
and in one district strict silence was observed, no fire might be 
given out, no wood cut, and no strangers received. The remains 
of the human victim (namely, the head, bowels and bones) were 
watched by strong parties the night after the sacrifice; and next 
morning they were burned, along with a whole sheep, on a 
funeral pile. The ashes were scattered over the ficlds, laid as 
peste over the houses and granaries, or mixed with the new corn 
to preserve it from insects. Sometimes, however, the bead and 
bones were buried, not burnt. 

“In these Khond sacrifices the Meriahs are represented by 
our authorities as victims offered to propitiate the earth goddess. 
But from the treatment of the victims, both before and after 
death, it appears that the custom cannot be explained as merely 
& propitiatory sacrifice, A part of the flesh certainly was offered 
to the earth goddess, but the rest of the flesh was buried by each 
householder in his fields, and the ashes of the other parts of the 
body were scattered over the fields, laid as paste-on the grana- 
ries, or mixed with the new corn. These latter customs imply 
that to the body of the Merith there was ascribed » direct or 
intrinsio power of making the crops to grow, quite independent 
of the indirect efficacy which it might have as an offering to 
seoure the good will of the deity. In other words, the flesh and 
ashes of the victim ‘were believed to be endowed with a magical 
or physical power of fertilizing the land, The same intrinsic 
power was asoribed to the blood and tears of the Meri&h, his blood 
ceusing the redness of the turmeric and his tears producing rain; 
for it can hardly be doubted that, originally at least, the tears 
‘Were supposed to produce rain, not merely to prognosticate it 
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Similarly, the custom of pouring water on the buried flesh of the 
Meriah was no doubt a rain-charm. Again, intrinsio super- 
vatural power as an attribute of the Meriih appears in the 
sovereign virtue believed to reside in any thing that came from 
his person, as hia hair or spittle. The ascription of such power to 
the Meriéh indicates that he was much more than & mere man 
sacrificed to propitiate a deity. Once more, the extreme reverence 
paid him points to the same conclusion. Major Campbell speaks 
of the Meridh as ‘being regarded as something more than 
mortal,’ and Major Macpherson says'—‘ A species of reverence, 
which it is nct oasy to distinguish from adoration, is paid to 
him,’ In sbort, the Meriah appears to have been regarded as 
divine. As such, he may originally have represented the earth 
deity, or perhaps a deity cf vegetation ; though in later times 
he came to be regarded rather as a victim offered to a deity 
than as himself an incarnate deity.”’ 

From the reports furnished by the local officers it appears 
that whatever may have been the original signifioance of the 
rites, the latter conception of the sacrifice is the ono recognized by 
the Khonds themselves. Thero was, it 18 reported, no voluntary 
sacrifice. No special blessing waa supposed to be in store for 
the victim; and at the present day, the greatest insult ono 
can pay » Khond is to call him one’s Meridh. The victims were 
bought by the Khonds, as an ancient rule ordained that the 
Meriah must be bought with a price. Tho duty of providing the 
victims rested with the Pans, a degraded race attached to every 
Khond village, who obtained them either by kidnapping them 
from the plains or by local purchase. They usually kept a 
amall stock of them in reserve; and sometimes sold their own 
children. The Meriah might be of any sox, age or caste, except 
a Khond or a Brahman; if o girl, she could be married by her 
purchaser, in which case her children become Meria&hs, and were 
also liable to sacrifice. A Menah, if grown up, was kopt in 
chaina, but was otherwise treated kindly, 

There algo appear to have been other methods of performing 
the sacrifice besides those described by Mr. Fraser. One method 
waa to tie the victim, who had previously been stupified with 
liquor, by his hair to a stout wooden post on the ground. The 
arms and legs were then seized by four of the pricst’s assistants, 
and the body was held out horizoutally from the post, face 
downwards. Ther the priest, in the midst of the asesmbled 
Khonds, tock the sacrificial knife, and, amid the yells of the 
vietim, commenced hacking him on the back of the neck, shouting 
in bis car—“ We bought you with a price; no sin rests on us.” 
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Once the blood had flowed, all the Khonds rushed in, intoxi- 
cated and wildly excited, every man’s object being to cut a 
morsel from the living victim to bury in his fields. At times, 
when the gathering was large, and it was feared that the blood 
and flesh of the victim would not go round, a disappointed 
Khond would, it is said, as the next best thing, slice off a piece 
from another Khond who was cutting tke victim. When the 
flesh had been diatribu‘ed, the Khonds rushed off to bury it in 
their fields, the blood-stuined kmife was removed with great 
ceremony by the officiating priest, and tho sacrifice was over. 
Another method was to dig a shallow pit long enough to 
contain the victim. Into this was poured the blood of a freshly 
slaughtered hog The victim, bound hand and foot, was then 
suffocated by having his fuce pressed down into the blood. 
Still another method was tu drig the living victim over the 
fields followed by drunken and exmted Khonds, who cut pieces 
from him, taking caro to avoid the head and bowels in order not 
to kill him outright. In whatever way the rite was performed, 
it was invanably aceompamed by the most revolt ng cruelty, 
female infanticide, which was prevalent among some sections 
of the Khonds, had apparently nothing to do with religion, 
According to Major Macpherson, if was forced on the people by 
the burden of their own marrage customs and their poverty, A 
Khond bought bis wife, paying in kind a sum equal to Ks, 60 to 
Its. 70. Once married, a Khond woman had the night to leave 
her husband, and go fo another if she Lkol, and some exercised 
this right as many as half a dozen times. When a Khond woman 
left her husband, the latter had the right to demand from his 
father-in-law the bride prico, minus whatever marriage expenses 
the laiter bad paid. The result of this system was that nobody 
who had a married daughter could tell what part of his property 
was his own, ner could bis tribe, who were liable for bim, tell 
what sum it might be called upon at any time to make good for 
him, or what payments it might have to enforce in his favour. 
The result was that a married daughter became a burden; and to 
the poorer and more ignorant Khonds the easiest way out of 
the difficulty was female infanticide. The Khonds themactves 
justified the practice by a curious legend. In olden times they 
said there were four brothers, the sons of Danka Malika, of 
whom three had eight sons each, while the fourth had two 
daughters, Net being able to find husbands, these girls cohabited 
with some of their cousins. As a punishment, their father was 
deprived of all his property by, the other three brothers; and the 
guilty girls drowned themselves in a tank called Reda Bandha. 
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After this, the three brothers were reconciled with their father ; 
and as the quarrel between them was due to his daughters, 
they determined that thenceforth their female issue should be 
destroyed. 

The first attempt to stop human sacrifices appears to have Early 
been mede in 1837 by Mr Ricketts, the Superintendent of the ene 
Tributary Mahals, who marched into Daspalla at the close of the Khonds, 
Gumsur rebellion in order to co-operate with Mr. Russell and 
prevent the robels from finding an asylum in the States under his 
control. From Mr. Russell be heanl for the first time of the 
extensive system of human sacrifice which had been discovered in 
Gumsur; and enquiry goon led him to tnd that it was not limited 
to Gumeur, but also prevailed in Baud. At that time be had 
no juriediction in Baud, which was under the Agent for the 
South-West Frontior, but he thoughe the cause sufficient to 
justify him going into the Khondmials, where he rescued 24 
Meriah victims. He next addressed Government on the subject, 
and asarcsult of his representations, Maud waa transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahala, 
and strict injunctions were given to the Naja of Baud to take 
every moans in his power tu put a stop to these hornd rites. 
Nothing further, howevir, appears {o have been done; for in 
1843 Mr, Mills, the successor of Mr. Ricketts, suddenly loarnt, 
on the authority of Major Macpherson, who had been actively 
suppressing human sacrifices in Gumaur, that the Khonds of Baud 
had many Meriails in ther keeping. Thereupon, he despatched 
a native officer with two chaprdas into the Khondmals to rescue 
Meriah victims. 

The chiefs admitted that they were aware of tho orders given 
to the Kaja, and when asked why they still persisted in the 
celebration of this cruel rite, replied that “the village deity had 
told them that otherwise the people would die.” This frank 
admission is significant. It not only shows that human sacrifice 
was based on religious conviction, but it also demonstrates 
unmistakably the ‘fect that the Raja had little or no power of 
control over the Khonds; and cousequently the orders of the 
Britieh authorities were a dead-letter. In spite, or in ignorance, 
of thie, the efforts to repress the sacrifices were not celaxed ; 
and in 1844 Captsin Hicks was appointed Mr. Mills’ Assistant 
for the purpose of suppressing human sacrifices. Le succeeded 
in rescuing a number of violins; but there was great opposition 
to his intervention. On one occasion the sarddrs refused to give 
wp the Meriah children to anyong but Mr. Mills, and 
to fortify the passer. On another occasion, when Captain Hioks 
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was encamped st Balaskumpi, the Khonds were preparing to 
acrifice a victim quite close by, and could not be induced to 
disperse, until they were trightened by being told that troops 
were close at hand. Throughout these proceedings Captain 
Hicks was handicapped by the fact that he had no armed force 
to compel obedicnce to his orders ; the Khonds merely temporized 
by giving up a few victims; and eventually the Commissioner, 
Mr. Mills, finding thst the chiefs would not acknowledge the 
authority of the Raja of Baud, was obliged to report that he 
feared all hope of suppressing the rite through the agency of the 
Raja must be abandoned, 

At about the same time Major Macpherson reported that the 
work he was carrying on in Gumeur could not be maintained 
unless prompt and effectual moasures were adopted for the 
abolition of the rte cf sacnfoc among the tribes of Daud; and he 
accordingly recommended that the Khonds both in Bengal and 
Madras should be placed under one Agent. In March 1845 Mr. 
Assistant-Surgeon Cadenhead, who was acting for Macpherson, 
confirmed lis view of the situation by reporting that “the 
forbearance of the Khonds im Gumeur with respect to sacrifice 
had been severely tried by the state of affairs in Baud, ahere they 
had, seen sacrifices celebrated, the orders of Government with 
regard to the delivery of victims act at nought, and the authority 
of the Kaja openly resisted.” The mousures already taken in 
Gumeur were, he said, bound to fail “if immediate steps are not 
taken to bring all under one uniform system ; if, in spite of the 
efforts at present directed towards Baud, the rite shall continue to 
be there celebrated; uf, month after month the very shouts of the 
sacrificers shall be heard by the people who have only relinquished 
the rite conditionally.” These and other representations were 
effectual, and in July 1845 the Government of India decided to 
establish a Moriah Agency for the suppression both of human 
sacrifioos and fomale infanticide. Baud was sooordingly removed 
from the jumsdiction of the Superintendent of the Tributary 
Mahle and placed under the direct control of Majqr Macpherson, 
who was appointed “Agent for the suppression of Meri&h sacri- 
ficos,”” with three Assistants, Mr Cadenhead, Captain Hicks and 
Lieutenant MacViooar. At the same time, Major Macpherson, 
was directed to establish his influence and the authority of the 
British Government without making force or intimidation the 
inetruments of his mission ; for it was thought that the display of 
armed force would merely cause the Khondsto soek refoge in 
inaccessible tracts and that- any troops sent against them would 
be decimated by the unhealthiness of the climate. 
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Major Macpherson entered upon the duties of his new 
office at the close of 1845, and learning that 100 victims had 
been immolated in the Khondmals in anticipation of the usual 
season for sacrifice, marched in February 1846 into Band, where 
he met all the chiefs and informed them of tho intentions of 
Government. Tho haja of Baud, thinking that Government 
intended to carry out its measures only if unopposed, concerted 
with the chiefs to repeat, as an expenmental measure, the cvurse 
formorly adopted with the Bengal Agent, and to give up to 
Government about 25 vietims; but Macpherson addressed himself 
directly to the Khonds, and the owners of victims brought them 
in with such emulous haste that in 7 days over 170 wero made 
over to him. Confident of the easy completion of his work during 
the next season, Macpherson prepared to leave the country, but 
the Khonds suddenly broks off all communication with him, 
and held secret councils, at which his opponents succeeded in 
convincing them that the Government had resolved to moasure 
and assess all tleir lands, to subject the people to foreed labour, 
and to punish their leaders for past sacrificos, A large armed 
mob assembled before the Ageut’s camp at Bigipard, and 
demanded the restoration of the victims protesting that they had 
no thought of reverting to the sacrifice, but that their delivery 
to Government implied their unconditional submission to its 
threatened oppression and to the loss of all their rights, 
Macpherson, unable to enforce his orders, thereupon made over 
the victima to the Raja of Baud, upon his giving a solomn 
guarantee that they would be kept safely and re-delivered to 
Government. He then retired across the Gumsur border, where 
the Khonds of Baud subsequently attacked him on two occasions, 
and did their best to incite the Gumsur tribes to revolt,* 

In December 1846 a rebellion broke out in Gumsur headed Campsign 
by Chakra Bisoi, uud troops were hurried to the front, the 156? 
command being given to Brigadier-General Dyce, who brought 
such serious charges against the administration of Major Mao- 
pherson that ho was suspended, and Colonel Campbell appointed 
Agent in his place: Macpherson, it may be added, completely 
vindicated his measures in the subsequent enquiry. With the 
exesption of a few skirmishes, there was no regular fighting, the 
Khonds flying to the jungles on tho approach of an armed 
force. The rebellion was soon quelled; but the difficulties of the 
operations may be realized from the following extract from a 
report of Colonel Campbell (afterwards Major-General Sir John 
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Campbell, oc.» ), who was appointed Agent in the Hill Tracts of 
Orissa in April, 1847:—"It were profitless and tiresome to 
recount the circuitous routes we journeyed ; districts unheard of 
and unvisited by any European were traversed over, and more 
gloomy pestilential regions were rarely seen. But it was of the 
last importance that the work in Baud aliould be a thorough one; 
at least, that the foundation should be solid, and it could not have 
been ao, unlesa we had shown ourselves in every part, and thus 
effectively demolished the last hope of being able to keep their 
victima or perform the sacrifice. With one or two exceptions, 
every influential man in Baud has completely submitted to the 
will of the Government, pledged themselves, by swearing in 
their most solemn manner on a tiger shin and some earth, hence- 
forth to abstain from the performance of tho Meriah, and, in 
token of their submission and obedience, delivered 235 victims, 
whieh included all those which were re-delivered in 1846, aud 
had not been sacrificed ” 

This campaign and the influence of the officers of the Meriah 
Agency appear to have been effectual in making the Khonds 
keep to their promise, for in 1849 Colonel Campbell reported :— 
‘“The entire abolition of the rite of human sacrifice, which so 
recently prevailed throughout the extensive Malias of Baud, is 
a subject of sincere congratulation. Not one drop of blood has 
been shed this year ou the altar of their barbarous superstition, 
nor was thero manifested in any quarter the least disposition to 
break the pledge of abstinence which they had vowed last year. 
The whole of these hills have been traversed and tho same 
pleasing results exhibited in every quar(er.’” 

Many of the rescued Meriihs were sent to the plains, 
where they settled down; others were given in marriage to their 
Khond masters. The people were induced to substitute buffaloes 
for human victina—a practice followed te this day—and the 
brewing of rive beer was prohibited, for « libation of this formed 
part of the roligious ceremony, and the Khonds used to drink 
it and give it to their victims till they were stupified. 

The names cf Campbell and Macpherson are still remembered 
by the Khonds, in the mutilated form of Kaibon Saheb and 
Mokodella Saheb. Their deeds are t3 this day commemorated in 
& popular song, which says: At the time of the great Kaibon 
Subeb’s coming the country was in darkness; it was enveloped 
in mist. And how was the country enveloped in mist? There 
was murder and bloodshed, conflagre!ion of villages, destruction 

~ © Homan Becri8ce and Infanticide in the Hi Hill Tracts of Oriem, Selections 
from the Records of the Government of India, Ho. V, 1864. 
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of rice and crops. While they wore discussing whether they 
would live or die, the great Kaibon Siheb came. All the people 
fled in terror; the Saheb aaid, “ Brothers, uncles, fear not; Malika 
Kuara come to me.” Having sent ;aits to collect the people of 
the land, they caught the Merith sacriticers ; they went and soized 
the evl councillors, Having seen the chains and shackles, the 
people were afraid; murder and bloodshed were quelled, Then 
the land became beautiful; and Mokodella Saheb came. He 
destroyed the lairs of the tigers and bears in the bills and rocks, 
and taught wisdom to the peuple, After the lapse uf a munth 
he built bungelwa and schools; and be advised them to learn 
reading and Jaw. They learnt wisdom and reading; they 
acquired silver and gold; then all the people became wealthy.” * 
Throughout these operations the Khondmile had been 
nominally subject to the Raja of Baud, but it had soon been 
realized that he exercised no real authority over the Khonds. 
As early as 1837 Mr. Nicketts reported that he had no 
power over his Khond subjects, and in Init Mr, Mauls stated 
that the Khonds had log een at feud with him, paid no 
revenue, were woder no kind of control, and were in the 
habit of making enaeachments on the lands of the Raja 
and helping themselves to his cattle and crops, with impumty. 
“The two influential Khond chieftains, Madhab Kahaura 
and Nabaghan Kahaura,” he added, © will not recognise the 
Raja's authority beyond what is called the Khilsa, or the 
low land on the river side of the gAdés; the Raja atrives, but 
in vain, to establish it; and it is the existence of this foeling 
between the chiefs which renders the task we have taken in band 
go difhcult of achievernent in this country.” The native officer 
he sent in 1844 was even more emphatic, as he reported that the 
Khond chiefs glorified in a turbulent independence and were 
“a pet of rascals who did not mind the orders of the authorities.” 
Throughout these years tho chicf proved himself powerless 
to suppress human sactifice, and from time to time, when called 
upon to pufa stop to tho ovtragea of banda of dacoits, had 
pleaded that he hal no power to do es. ‘the inability of the 
ohief to exercise any control over this part of the country was 
further emphasized in 1855, when another rebellion of the 
Khoudas broke out iu Gumsaur, and Chakra Bisoi, their leader, 
took refuge in the Khondmals, finding ehelter ia the depths 
of the forests at Dekangi close to Phulbisni The Raja was 
unable tu quell the disturbances which ensued, aod « British 
foree had to be sent to ooeupy the country. Order was soon 
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restored under the direction of My. Samuells, the Superintendent 
of the Tributary Mah&ls, who reported that the authority of 
the Raja had never been recognized by the Khonds and that 
the country which the force bad occupied was to all intents 
and purposes independent. It was recognized that while the 
Raji remaincd responsible for the peace and géod order of this 
hilly traot, it would again become an asylum for the outlaws of 
the surrounding country, and that 1t was necessary to annex it 
for the sake of the Khonds themselves and for the protection of 
British subjecta in the neighbouring tracts, Accordingly, on 
the Mth February 1855, Mr. Samuells issued a proclamation 
announcing that ‘whereas the Khonds have ceased for some 
years to be subject to the Baud laja, and the Raja himself 
states that he has no power in that country and does not 
possess it,” ho had appointed a Tahsildar to hold charge of the 
Khondmils. “In future,” he ead, “the Khonds shell not 
obey the orders of the Baud Raja or any other Raja. They sre 
now the ryots of the Government, who will ensure them justice 
and protect them against violence and oppression.” The 
Khondmals thus passed under the direct rule of the British and 
were administered by «a Tahoildar, under the control of the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals. The firet Tahsildar 
was Babu Dinabandiu Vatnaik, who had rendered good service 
in the previous campaign and was afterwards rewarded by a grant 
of land near Russellkonda. During the Mutiny this offoer raised 
& corps of patks and barkanddses, which did good work within 
the disturled area in the Central Provinoes, and was instrumental 
in saving 8 party of medical officers, who had lost their way while 
proceeding without an escort to the Central Provinoes. 

The subsequent history of the Khondmals has been uneventful. 
The presence of troops was necessary for some time after 
the annexation, until the oountry had quieted down, bnt in 
the sixties they were replaced by civil police drawn from 
the ranks of the parks. Visiting stations were established at 
different centrea, the chief of which were Khejuriparé and 
Dakpal, where the officer in charge spent a few months each year, 
settling disputes, preventing bloodshed, and generally keeping 
peace in the subdivision and watching against the recurrence of 
Morikh sacrifices, Ata later date, when the Khonds had become 
reconciled to the new order of things, and the country was partly 
opened up by the conatruction of roads, Bisipari was made the 
headquarters, In 1891 the Khondmals were formed inte a 
subdivision of the Angul district, and in 1904 the headquarters 
‘Were transferred to Phulbini, 
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Tur first census was taken in 1872, and its result was to Gaowrs 
disclose a population of 130,181 soula, At the next census of Slaw, 
1881 the popuiation had risen to 160,862; and in 1891 the 
number of pervons enumerated was 170,058, representing an 
increase of 57 per cent During the next decade the steady 
growth of population continued, the consus of 1901 disclosing # 

total population of 191,911 persons, or 12-8 per cent. more than 

in 1891; of the total number 127,697 were enumorated in the 
Angul guhdicaen and 64,214 in the Khondmiils. There was a 

large increase (23-1 per cent.) in the Angul subdivision, which 

has attracted a great nurber of settlers from the adjoining 
States; but in the Khondmals there was a decrease of 

3-2 per cent., which was due to the prevalenoe of cholera and 

other diseases, and to short crops in 1896 and 1899, which led 

to soarcity and stimulated emigration among the Khonds. 

The density of population is less than in any other district in Gauxeat 

Bengal, the soil supporting only 114 persons per square mile, CHARAN 
The reason for thia is that the district is etill undeveloped, and iieniity 
a large area is composed of hill, jungle and forest. Evou in the of popu- 
Angul subdivision, where agriculture is more advanced, many ‘tion. 
villages are in the midet of dense forest; and in the Khondmals 
they aro still more scattered, sume being almost inacorasible. 
Yhe Angul subdivision, with 145 persona to the square mile, is 
the most populous tract, while the _Khondmils are very sparsely 
peopled, the density of population there boing as low as 0 
persons to the square mile. 

A striking-feature of the census returns is the large proportion Migration, 
of persons enumerated in the district who were born elsewhere, 
over 11 per cent of the population consisting of immigranta. 

The volume of emigration is comparatively small, the number 
of natives of this district enumerated elsewhere in 1901 
being only 6,478, as compared with 21,532 immigrants. The 
balk of the latter come from the Tributary States and are nearly 
all found in the Angul subdivision; but a fair proportion 

are immigrants from the Madras Presidency, who settle in the 

Khondmale On the whole, Angul receives from the Central 
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Provinces and the Orisaa States more than twice 18 many persons 
as it gives in exchange, and it alan benefits considerably by 
immigration from Madras and Cuttack. 

The population is contained in 1,449 villages, of which 453 
are in the Angul subdivision and 996 in the Khgndmils. Those 
villages are mainly small seattered clearances, and 6! per cent, 
contain Jess than 500 inhabitants. Even Angul, the head- 
quarters of the district, has a population of only 693, and 
Phulbani, the headquarters of the Khondmials, of 475 persons. 

In the Angul subdivision the primitive system of village 
administration existed in its entirety until about 50 years ago. 
Every villago was a corporate boly with a pathdn or chief at 
its hoad, and each had its own villago servants, such as the 
barber, washerman, smith, chid/rd or watchman, cte, who were 
the common servants of the whole community. The pradhdn 
was de facto the fiscal administrator of the village, and made 
allotments of lands for tho village servants; the village watch- 
man usd to got a orrtain annual percentage of the produce from 
each oultivator, and also had his share of prosents at marriages 
and other festive occasions, during which be also rendered his 
allotted services. This system is now dying out, and there 
remain only the village blacksmiths, barbers, washermen, sweepers 
and public onera (ndgarciss): aad they exist only in some of 
the older villages; in the newly established villages Government 
doos not make any allowance for such servants and none there- 
fore exist. The village chaudidér is uo longer a servant of the 
village community, as he feels that he is not bound to perform 
any service other than that assigned him by the police. The 
village pradtan, who formerly was the apukeaman of the people 
aa well as the representative of Government, is now mainly a 
Government servant. His character as representative of the 
village community is no longer recognized as fully as it used 
to be, though it is not yet entirely obliterated, and the villagers 
grumble when an outsider, or one who by hi¢ social status is not 
fitted to hold that position, is forced upon them ag Surbardtkdr, 
When the Sarboraskdr is nut a native of the village, he is now 
regarded more in the light of a more tax-gatherer than aa a 
protector and guardian of the village community. 

At the same time, many of the feniures of the village 
community system are still preserved. In their social and domestic 
concerns the village pradddn is, in the majority of oases, the 
recognised head and representative of the village community, 
Ho still receives from the people a certain percentage apon their 
rent, out of which he mects the demands common toall. He 
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pays out of it the expense incurred in entertaining guests, the 
loss inourred in supplying rasa/, the cost of religious ceremonies 
held for the benefit of the whole oommnnity, and the expense 
of jairds and other eutertainments hell in the village. At 
the end of cach year all the people, with their Sarberahkere, 
sit together and make up the accounts, Every village too still 
has ite Lid yeba/ghar, or place where the sacred books are kept and 
read every night, and its kofAyhrr, whero a stranger or Govern. 
ment officials put up. For the maintenance of the former, the 
Villagers contribute in proportion to their rental; if any stranger 
or acquaintance puts up in the latter, he reves hospitality from 
the person to whom he is known, and im other cuses is enters 
tained by the villagers gunerally. Thero is also a goddess in 
every villago in whose honour the villagers annually perform 
certain veremanies and make offerings af goats and sheep, tha 
cost of which is met from contributions paid in proportion 
to their rontal 

In the Khondmials the primitive system of village communities 
still exists almost intact The sillagea aro gioupod together in 
divisions, called methas, cach village bemg presided over by a 
headman, culled maldd, over whom agam is the headman of each 
muthd, called the mutha watka, For administrative purposes, 
there is attached to each matia or group cf muthds an official, 
called sardér, who is sometimes the mutha maka, but is not 
necessgiily so. The sardd: is the intermediary betwean tho 
village community aud Government, as it ix his function to 
communicate the wishes of the former to the Government officials 
and to convey the orders of the latter to the villagers and seo 
that they are canied out. As remuneration he gets a (ambt, ve., 
1} seer of rice every year from each Jandholder Tho village 
headman is asssted in the administration of the village by 
the chtdtid or village watchman, who was wiginally a functionary 
of the village community, but is now placed under the police, 
his services being, utilized for administrative purposes, 

Oriya is apoken by 77 per cent. aud Khond by 21 per cent. of Language. 
the people. The standard form of Oriya current ia other parts of 
Orissa is prevalent, and though the prununciation and the idioms 
are different in many respec!s, the language is substantially the 
satne as that spoken in the districts of the plains. 

The great stronghold of Khond, or Kui as it is called by the 
people themselves, iathe Khondmals, where it is spoken by about 
40,000 peop’e, or nearly 84 per cent. of the Khond tribe; but the 
number of persons using this tribal dialect is decreasing, the 
@ecline during the decade ending in 1901 being no less than 
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14per cent. It isa Dravidian language akin to Telugu, and is also 
said to be closely allied to Gondi, the tribal dialect of the Gonds 
It is reported, however, that the resemblance to Gondi is not more 
marked than the resemblance to Telugu It is probable that the 
Khonds at some time came into contact with the Gonds, and they 
may have borrowed some of the Gond words, just as they are 
now doing with Oriy& words , but words such as house, eye, tres, 
milk, fish and head are found t. be almcst exactly tne eame in 
Khond asin Telugu. The wo.dsaha, meaning the space in front 
of a house, .e, the village street, which is the only kind of road 
the Khonds know in former days, appears to be the same as the 
Urdii or Hindi word rah or réstd,a road = Afi, @ fist, munddat, 
shaven or leafless, at/d/i,an antelope, very closely resemble the 
Hindi words mu‘tsi, mund and cluital, Khond, it is reported, 
haa probebly rocived accretions from eeveral directious, but is 
in the main derived from the primitive Telugu, to which it 
bears a atrong grammatical and ilomatic resemblance * Gondi 
ie also returned by a few porom, but is bang abandoned cven 
hy the Gonds in favour of Oriva, 

At the oeneus of 901, the number of persons returned as 
Tfindus was 148,799 or 773 per cent of the population, while the 
number of Animists was 42,710 or 223 per cont. There were 
only 369 Muhammadans and °3 Chmstians, of whom 24 were 
natives ; and no other religions were represented, Practically 
the whole population, therefore, 18 divided among Hindus and 
Animists, the former of whom predominate in the Angul sub- 
division, while the latter are nearly all Khonds in the Khondmalas 

The type of Hinduism prevalent is very closely allied to 
Animism, plentiful traces of the pmmitive beliefs of the 
aboriginal tribes being noticeable. Asan example of the nature 
of the popular religion may be mentioned the worship of the Grim 
Devati or tutelary village deity, a goddess commonly represented 
by a piece of ahapeless stone, smeared with vermilion and 
surrounded by several smaller pieces of stone, also vermilion- 
daubed and shapeless, which represent her children. Her shrine, 
if such it can be called, is generally under the shade of a 
tree, but sometimes a hut is built to protect her from rain and 
san ; oocasionally also the trunk of some tree supposed to possess 
supernatural properties is smeared with vermilion and worshipped 
as the village goddess. Besides the generic name of Grim Devati, 

* Vor further details the following works may bs cousulted—4 Practical 
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each goddess has a separate specific name, which is commonly ane 
of the thousand names of the goddess Kali. The general ides 
seems to be that she is like a mischievous old witch ; and earthen 
figures of horses, elephants and other animals are placed before 
her by the superstitious rustics, as it is believed that she wanders 
about at night. She is suppred fo possess more powers for doing 
or averting mischief than for doiug positive good, and roccives 
special attention on the outbreak of any epidemic disease, Within 
her own village she is believed not tu commit any mischief ; and 
epidemic: are supposed to be the work of neighbouring goddesses, 
whom the tutelary village goddess «xpela by persunsion or superior 
force, if she is duly pr opi‘ iated 

In almost every village thet: ia a priest, through whom the 
goddess vommmunicates with the people, Lis rervioes are specially 
in demand on the oceasion of an outbreak of cholera, which 
is a signal for a mt+ called Miijandi or the washing of tho 
goddess, the stone which represents her being smeared with gAi and 
turmene and painted with vermilion. Before the time appointed 
for the Marjan, ho takes a purifying bath, puts on a new cloth, 
and paints his furehead with vernulion. ‘Then holding two canes 
in his hands, he appears before the Gram Devati, and with 
dishevelled hair swings his bedy to and fio. After a time he 
begins to tremble, and in the course of his confused mutte ngs 
gives out some secre!s of the villuge to win the confidences Ae 
people. He then predicts evil to some and goud to othdrs, 
prow ribing at the same timo the renodies required, which take the 
shape of offerings to the goddess and spec.al favours to himeolf.* 

A curious feature of the religious observances of the people Teak 
in Angul is the worship of miniature tanks, eapecially by worship, 
means of oeremonics hnown as Jimiitubihan aud Nagel Chaturthi. 
Jimitabahan takes place on the Sth day of the dark half of 
the month of Aswin, the day of the birth of Dwitibaman 
or Jimitebahan, the offspring of the sun. Ite object, when 
performed by barren women, ie to obtain children, and, when 
performed by others, to secure longevity for their offepring. 
Failure to perform it brings still-born children, death of offspring, 
and widowhood. It is only performed by married women. It 
is customary for the worshippers to perform a preliminary 
ceremony after bathing on the previous day, when the female 
kite and female jackal are worshipped at the ghdt, and food is 
only taken once. Onthe day of the brata itself they fast all 
day and go in the evening to the tank, which is made at cron 
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roads. Above the tank is a bamboo roof covered with new 
cloth and hung with garlands, A coconut and a fudsi plant are 
placed in the tank, a bundle of sugarcane is put at its side, and 
21 kinds of edible fruits, and ficwers, collected by each worship- 
per, aro arranged in baskets round it. ‘The ceremony is performed 
sometimes by a Brahman widow and semetimes by one of the 
worshippers with rice, milk, turmeric and flowers, and the story of 
Dwitibiman 1 recited The fruit is then taken home, Part is 
given to the nuighbours, and the reat. is cooked, and, after a portion 
hax been offered to Dwitibaman, the female kite and the female 
juckal, it is eaten by the worshippers and their relatives 

When the Nigal Chaturthi 14 obseryed, a miniature tank is 
made at the foot of the household ft/s: plant on the fourth day 
of the light fortnight of Kartik. It is tilled with milk, water, 
aguatic plants, aud plantain shouts, while sugarcane and paddy 
are planted on ita banke. Figures of the snake godlings, Nag 
aud Naini, mado of rive paste, are placed beside it, near a piece 
of carth tekon from an ant-hill, ther favourite haunt. They 
are worshipped with rice, milk, sugar and flowers, usually by 
girls and women, though men occasionally join them. The 
observance of this Nagal Chaturthi is connected with a Pauranic 
story about a woman who revovered her eyesight by worshipping 
Nag and Nagini. ‘The worshippers apply some of the milk and 
water, with which the tank is filled, to their eyes, with the object 
of securing themselves against eye diseases of various kinds," 

The Animists are represented by the Khonds, who recognize 
two principal gode—Tiin& Penu and Sara Penu. Sara Penn is 
the god of the hills, a jealous god who dves not like ;eople to 
trespass on his demain. The chief object of the worship of this 
deity is to induce him to protect from fever and the a(tacks of 
wild animals those people whose business takes them among the 
jungle-clad hills, and also to secure a full yield of the jungle 
products, which the Khonds use eo largely for food. Travellers 
propitiate him by placing a handful of any edivles they may be 
carrying at wayside shrines The priests of Saru Penu are called 
Dehuri, and the appropriate offerings, which are afterwards eaten, 
are 8 goat and a fowl with rice and strong drink, Tana Penu is 
the earth-goddess. She is believed to be very vindictive and to 
vent her anger upon those who neglect her worship, afflicting 
them with various diseases, making their land unfruitfal, causing 
drought or destroying their crops, and allowing them to be 
devoured by tigers and leopards, In order to avoid these evils, 
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the s offer pigs and goats to the goddess every year, and 
a buffal§ at irregular intervals, whon they think she requires a 
special shorifice. Her priests are called Gurus, aud the man who 
actually: anorifices the buffalo is known aa Jini The owner of 
the land on which the sacrifices are performed is called Jakeri, 
He arranges all the preliminaries and sits beside the priesta, and 
repeats the proyere, while handing over the offerings to thom. 
The Jakeri conducts the worship of Jakeri Penu without the aid 
of any priest. These offices are all hereditary and aro usually 
filled by Khonds, but Kambhiirs are sometimes accepted as Gurus. 
Most Gurus have the power of throwing themselves or feigning to 
throw themselves into a hy puotic trance, and are supposed to be 
able to cure diseases by touching people, tying thom up with bits 
of thread, and similar mummery. A profession ia made of this 
by another class of Gurus, including Pan Gurua, who do uot 
perform any priestly functions They aro also called Gunids. 

The Khonds recognize a deity called Dharma Penu, appar- 
ently a personification of the sun, whom they regard “a the 
supreme god and oreator of the universe, They also worship a 
host of minur gods, godlings and demons, all of whom are of the 
purely animistic type. Bome are natury godlings, such as the 
godling of the forest (Crost Penn) and of the streem (Jori Penn), 
Others are village demona, such os the tutelary demon of the 
village (Grim Senj), the demon of the refuse heap (Turki Penu) 
and the demon of the dung-hill (Goberi Penu). A third class are 
the spirits of dead ancestors, relations, and friends, suc as the 
spirits of the members cf the Bhanj royal house (Bhanjeni), of 
the old Sudha militia officers (Sudbeni), of the chiefs and hoad- 
men, and of the family ancestors, going back step by step to the 
founder of the stock, and finally the tater. A fourth classare the 
<utelary deities of commuue- or groupe of stocks, such aa Vanthi 
Darga MA, the tutelary deity of the Chota Paju commuae.® 

The Khonds have a strong belief in witchrraft, particularly wigg. 
in that exervise,of the art which enables witches to transform craft, 
themselves .into tigers, leopards, wolves, sto., aud in this shape 
to attack human beings or their osttle, For the detection of such 
persons there are several ordeals, In the ordeal by iron a bar 
of iron is put into the blacksmith’s furnace, and the Guru works 
the bellows. Ifno one in particular is suspected, the names of the 
Villagers are called out one after the other, and the person at whose 
name the iron melts is held to be the guilty one, If suspicion 
has fallen on some one, and it is desired simply to test his guilt, 
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a fowl is taken, and its lege sre plunged into boiling wéter and 
rapidly withdrawn, If the thin peels off, the suspectefl person 
isheld to be guilty, and he is turned out of the village ymless he 
chooses to undergo the ordeal by fire. For this purpose, a trench 
ia cut, seven cubits Jong and one cubit broad, and filled with 
burning embers = ‘T'be legs of the accused are then smeared with 
yhi, and be 1s made to walk twice through the trench lengthwise. 
Tf the gh catches fire and he is burned, it is 8 proof of his guilt.* 

There are only three tnber or castes with a strength of 
over 25,000, viz, the Kt onds, Chas&s and Pans, 

The Khonds number 47,807, of whom 10,05) are found in 
the Khondma!, and 7.756 in the Angul subdivision. Originally 
& powerful tnle, they have been driven back into the rocky 
fastnesses of theso bills, where alone they survive as a separate 
race, They are deserihed as a wild, warlike, tueut-eating, hard- 
driuking race of very dark compleaion ; they bear no resemblance 
té the inhalutants of the plains, and their language, Ku, differs 
from that of othe: aboriyinal tribes. Asa rule, they are active, 
wiry and agile, but the present representatives of the race show 
signs of degeneration; for whereas they drink as much as 
formerly, their old pursuits of wai and the chase, which kept 
them hardy, are cut off from them, the one by Government, the 
other by the scarcity of game. Every mon still carries, however, 
an axe, and the greater number bows and arrows also. The 
Khonds are but imperfectly acquanted with the value of cloanli- 
ness, and are excessively fond of liquor and tobacco ; the flower of 
the mahud tree affords them a very strong spirit, of which they 
drink deeply, as well as of the fermented juice of the palm, The 
cluthes of both men and women consist merely of u few yards of 
coarse cotton cloth bound round the loins, ornamented with a 
separate piece striped with red, which dangles down behind hke « 
tail, Their thick black hair is wound round and round their 
heads, and is festened in front by a knot, over which is tied 
a strip of cloth; in this they keep cigars and other odds and ends. 
The Khond women are not beautiful, rather the reverse ; and any 
attractions they may have are not heightened by their habit of 
tattooing their faces and smearing themselves with turmeric. 

The syetem of government of the Khonds is patriarchal ; 
each head of a family manages the family affairs, and village 
matters are arranged in the village councils. Ifthe tribe wishes 
to act aa a whole, tribal councils are called ; in these councils the 
opinions of the elders camy the day. The Khonds caim 
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indefessible rights in the soil, and their lands are held on the 
community system ; this leads tu many disputes, which the councils 
settle as a rule. To every important village is attached a colony of 
Pans and other semi-Linduised races, who gain thoir livelihood as 
artisans, potters, weavers, oilmen or labourors. The existence of 
such colonies is due to the fact that the Khund looks upon himself 
as above such a degrading occupation as trade ; ho regards himself 
asa warrior and a zamindér. In their later developmont under 
British rule, the most mteresting feature is the way they are 
becoming Hinduised, and adopting the mannors and customa 
of the plains, A fuller account of this interesting race will bo 
found in the next chapter. 

Tho Chasis are almost entirely confined to the Angul 
subdivision, where they number 40,337, only 253 being found 
in the Khondmals. They are por eae idence tho cultivators of 
the district, almost all of them holding land; end they constitute 

e well-to-do peasantry of the villages, inhabiting the valleys 
and engrossing the culturable land. Cultivation is, in fact, 
their hereditary occupation One subdivision, the Ort Chasis, 
was, it is said, the first of the aborigmal tribes who settled in 
Orissa and began to cult vate the soil; and they claim that 
the country was named after them. Another sub-caste is known 
as Bonitiya, and is said to have been created from a tuft 
of lind grass or to be descended from those who first made 
the land fit for cultivation by clearing away the ded grass, 

The Kaltuyais or Kolthas ara ssid to be another sub-casta 
of the Chasis, but it soema more probable that they are a separaté 
caste, a8 they will not associate or mtermarry with other Chast 
groups. They have a tradition that they originally emigrated 
from Mithila, but they have no written records, and tho fact 
that they have totemistic septs militates against the theory of an 
Aryan origin ; theee septs are Nagesh, Pipal, Ganesh, Hastt and 
Kachhap. The snimal, etc., after which the sept is named is held 
sacred, and a map of the Nagesh clan would never kill a snake, 
por would one of the Pipal clan cut down a pipal tree. 
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The Pans area low caste of aboriginal descent, numbering rang 


28,481. ‘Lhe caste is subdivided into six sub-castes, vix., Bung, 
Ganda, Patra, Sonai, Samal and Jena. Each claims to rank 
higher than the others ; they do not intermarry, and members of 
one sub-caste will not eat with members of another. The first two 
weave coarse cloth ; Patras make brooms and ropes; and the last 
three work as grooms and drummers: some are even palki-bearers 
in Calontta. The Pans claim to he Hindus, but are considered 
one of the most degradcd castes in the Garhjats, ranking even 
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lower than the Doms. They eal dead cows, buffaloes and goats 
end are practically regarded as unclean pariahs. No one will 
touch a Fan, receive anything from hia hand, or place a foot on 
his threshold. A Hindu of good caste will plaster his floor and 
throw away all his cooked iood, drinking-water and earthen 
vessels, ifa Van onters his house. According to their own 
belief, they suffer Irom a curse utterel by Krishna, viz., Ss 
hatha dhinurdhare, branhdudara blitare hoita bara chora, 1.2, “a 
mighty archer he will be. in the world the greatest thief, and 
of all the thieves the chief.” They say that in former times, 
when there was any fighting between two chiefs, they always 
marched in front of the park militia and commenced the attack 
on the opposing foreo; and being often employed to make 
depredations and raids on neighbouring tribes, they became 
habituated fo theft, Even at the preseut day when they make 
predatory incursions into other States, they are surprised when 
they are captured, as they consider that it 3s not unlawful fof 
them to commit crime beyond the limits of their own country, 
They do not hesitate to say they are thieves and the sona of 
thivves; and a youth cannot procure a wife, unless he can prove 
ho is skilled in house-breaking. 

In the Khendmals, the Pans were the serfs of the Khonds. 
They worked on their farms and wove cloth for them, in return 
for which they obtnined a small area of land, grain for food, and 
all their marriage expenses; they used also to procure viotims for 
the Meriah sscritiees Their seridom was so well recognized that 
if a ban left his master aud worked for another, it caused serious 
digsonsions among the Khend community. To this day there isa 
settlement of Pane—a hind of Ghetto—attached to every large 
Khond village, where tuey weave the cloth the Khonds require and 
work as farm-labourers. In 1899-1900 when there was a fulure of 
crops and the Khonds were not able ta support the Pans, they 
turned them adrift; but as they were not accustomed to hard 
labour, they would not go to the relief works until they were 
forced, and in the following year some of them took to highway 
robbery and daooity, making themselves a terror to the people. 

Most of the chaujvidrs in this distriot and in the Garhjits are 
Pans. As they are by birth and breeding thieves, this seems an 
unsuitable employment, but it is difficult to see what other onste 
could replace them. No one of good caste in the Garbjats will 
enter a Fan hamlet for fear of pollution or venture to tackle « Pan ; 
and considering ali things, they have on the whole done very well, 
Comparatively few heve been found to take part in crime; they 
obtein pines, bring to light offences, recover stolen property, chase 
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daooits, surround them in the jungle, and capture them. They 
will give evidence against their nearest relatives without hesitation, 
and will even give up a brother who has committed a murder and 
quietly claim the reward. Cartmen prefer to employ Pans to 
guard their goods, because there is “ honour among thieves,” and 
they will not stea] from each other. They are also employed as 
postal runners, carrying the mail through dense forest and along 
unsafe roads, and no case has heen known of its being stolen. 

The name P&n is believed to be derived from Pundtika, an 
oppressor, which is corrupted to Paumka, Danika and Pan, 
Another theory is that at as derived from pauna, wealth, or 
pananta, the corner of a cloth; pananta-hald moaning a thief 
who cuts off the corner of a doth which cerves o@ a pur, and 
being abbreviated to Pauna and 1a, 

The Gauras, who number 12,860, are the pastoral caste of Gauras, 
the district, corresponding to the Gofliia in Bonyal and Bihar, 
They nearly all poseews cattle and are duely engaged im 
breeding cows and selling milk, curds and g/t. They also work 
as cultivators and os agricultural labourers. 

The Taulas area caste of weavers, numbering 5,196, the name Tews, 
being derived from t/a (cotton), They are a low caste, many of 
whom have now forsaken their hereditary oecupation and support 
themeclves by cultivation or lalwur, 

The Sudhas or Suds, who have a strength of 5,112, are a tibe Sudhes. 
with traditions of haying formerly been the dominant power in 
Baud, with whose chief they still claim relationship Though 
now cultivators, they believe that they were formerly soldivrs and 
adore guns in consequence. They worship the dudu/ treo and 
will on no account fell it. They jrartise infant marriage ; should 
a girl be about to attain puberty and nu suitable bridegroom be 
forthooning, she undergoes # mock marriage to an arrow and can 
then remain single without blame until a auitor appears, One of 
their chief deities is a goddesa called Khembeawari, who is 
worshipped every yéar in the month of Bhadra with sacrifices of 
goats. The goddes is represented by a wooden peg (khamdn) 
fixed in the ground, and Brilmans take no part in her worship, 
which is conducti\d by a Deburi or tribal priest supposed to be 
specially acquainted with the ways of the local gods, 

The Haris, who number 4,034, are the sweeper caste, a jz, 
degraded class having no idea of the great gods of Hinduism, bat 
worshipping deities called Winguld, Mangala and Pitabali, 
Like the Pans, they sell the hides of dead cattle. 

The higher osstes have very few representatives, there being oiu,, 
only 8,680 Brahmans, 1,137 Karans, the writer caste of Oriana, caste, 
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3,497 Khattris and 1,153 Khbandaits; the members of the latter 
castes are mostly engaged in cultivation. Among the lower 
castes may be mentioned LDhandaris or barbers (1,264), Dhobas 
or washermen (2,450), Guards (1,317), who work as confectioners 
and traders, Kamara or blacksmiths (1,692), Kewats or fishtrmen 
(2,626), Khairds (8,952). who prepare d4air or catechu and also 
cultivate the land, Kumbirs or potters (2,671), Sunris or Sundis 
(2,745), « welleto-do claws, who, by manufacturing and selling 
wine, have acquired land and property, and Telis (3,084), the 
omen of the district, who also engage in trade, Among purely 
aboriginal tribes may be mentioned the Gonds and Oraons, who 
number 1,870 and 1,182 respectively, and the Nahuras. 

Thore are also a few small cares peculiar to this district and the 
adjoining States, such as Ghantias, Girgiriis, Godras and Lodhas. 
Ghantra ia the nam of a emull eete of workers iu brass and 
iron, who are said to have migrated to Angul during a famine. 
Their favourite deity is Kah, represented by an iron rod, to 
whom they maky offerings of fowls, goats, rice and milk. Once 
a year, during the Kah J’ujd, they worship a lump of charcoal 
as the emblem of their craft. Girghiis are a caste of fishermen, 
and the Godias a small caste of basket makers The Lodhas or 
Nodhs belong to an uboriginal tribe having its headquarters in 
the Central Provinees, who cbtain their living by oollecting 
jungle produce, such as cocoons, lac, resin, honey and wax, 

The conditions of this district approximate far more closely to 
those of the Tributary States by which it is surrounded than to 
those of the other districts of Orissa. The population consists 
almost entirely of cultivators and labourers; and there are 
practically no middle-class families (Jada fok) and only a few 
skilled artisans, mainly men brought from Cuttack for work on 
Government buildings. There are no carpenters, every cultivator 
being his own carpenter, while the village blacksmith seldom 
knows how to make anything but a plough-share, though a few in 
the Khondmils can make axes, which are the almost inseparable 
companion of the cultivator and ovoly. As a class, the peasants 
of Angul are industrious cultivators, but the generality of them 
are improvident and far from thrifty. Here, as elsewhere, grain 
is borrowed {o meet the cost of agricultural operations, and 
is mostly paid off at the time of harvest, but the debts incurred 
to meet the cost of social ceremonies ran on from year to year. 
Generally speaking, however, the ryots of Angul are not heavily 
in debt, except the Sardurdhkare, who have fallen into the 
clutches of M&rwiri moncy-lenders, and cannot easily extricate 
themeclves. A large proportion af the labouring classes hold 
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small plots of Iand, but their conneotion with land is gencrally 
nominal, and they subsist chiefly by labour, When fhe season 
is favourable, the whole body of labourera find employment in the 
fields, so that in the cultivating or reaping season it is difficult to 

a cooly. 

On the whole, it is reported, the cultivatora both in Angul 
and the Khondmals may be regarded as prosperous and fairly 
comfortable ; but the labouring classes are scantily clad, meagroly 
fed, and of poor physique At the same timo, it must be remem- 
bered that their necds are very few, and they are not entirely 
dependent on the produce of the fields fortheir food-supply. This 
is particularly the case in the Khondmils, whore the Khonds 
and Pans, in the best s.asons, live almost entirely on jungle 
products, such as herbs, roots aud fruit, for at least three 
months in the year. This dietary is not restricted to those who 
have no other food, but prevails even among men who have 
several hundred rupees worth of grain stored in their houses ; 
half a ddmnbt,ac., f seor of riee, mixed with herbs (4g) and other 
jungle products, furnishes a meal for two or three persons, and 
this is the mval indulged in for three or four months ia the 
year even by persons who are well off. At other times also jungle 
products form no unimportant part of the food of tho people, 
In fact, they are used more or less throughout the year, but while 
the produce of the fields is largely depended upon from September 
to March, mixed with a small proportion of jungle products, 
the reverse is the case diiing the remaining months of the year, 
when the latter are largely consumed with a small mixture of 
the produce of the fields. The Khonds, moreover, supplement 
their food with game, capeoially different species of doer ; many 
birds are caught for food, and rats and mice are considered 
delicious. No part of an animal is wasted, and when a sdmbar 
rewards the sportemin’s skill, even the intestines and skin aro 
eaten, nothing being left but horns, honfs and bones So long as 
the Khonds have anything to eat, they do not work, For about 
four months ia the year, viz., from January to April, they pass 
their time in singing, dancing and drinking; and when their 
stores of food-grains run short, they go into the jangle in avarch 
of game and natural products They are a thriftless class, contont 
if they have enough for their present requirements, with but little 
or no thought forthe future. This thriftleseness is probably due 
to the ease with which they can sutisfy their wants, which are 
indeed few ; they are accustomed to live on natural products, and 
they know thet they are easily obtainable if their labour fails. 
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THE KHONDS. 


Tur country of the Khonds may be described as the region in 
which the main ridve of the Kasturn Ghite, in its extension 
northwards, terminates on the edge of the valley of the Mahanadj, 
and turning due east widens out into a large elevated plateau 
that slopes down to the plains of Ganjam on the south-east, and 
more abruptly to the valley of the Mahanadi in the Baud state 
on the north. Gcographically this Khovd country is not homo- 
goncous. The western part of the Khondmals, which is the most 
lofty portion of the plateau, is intersected in all directions by 
the numerous lateral ranufications of the Ghats which break up 
the surface of the country into small depressions of comparatively 
small fertility. The oastern balf of the Khondmals contain 
larger and more open and fertile valleys. The ethnographical 
features of this Khond country are in keeping with its 
geographical variations. The western portion of the Khondmals 
are inbabited by the wilder ant more primitive septs, who, with 
the exception of a few headmen, speak no language but their own 
mother tongue, who still eat the flesh of the pig and drink strong 
liquor, and whose women still go about with only a piece of 
cloth round the loins, leaving the breast uncovered. In the 
eastern half of the Khondmil« almost all the men and women 
speak Oriy&; the people havo more or less esch« wed the flesh of 
the pig, and the women dress like the ordinary Oriya women of 
the country." 

The name Khond, or Kandh, as it should more properly be 
written, is believed to be derived from the Tamil’ word Kindri 
(Telugu Kanda), i i.e, a small hill, and to mean simply a hill-man., 
The country in which thé Khonds reside is called the Khond- 
mils, ma/in Oriy% signifying a hilly tract; and in the same 
way the northern portion of the Ganjam district adjoining the 
Kbondmals ia called the Khond Malias, i.e, the Khond hills or 
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simply the hills, as distinguished from the rest of the district 
which is epoken of as the plains. The Khonds, however, always 
speak of themselves as Kui ioku, te, the Kui people. and of their 
language asthe Au: Adidor Kui language; the name Khond 
being givan to them an‘ their language by foreigners, Kui iss 
Khond word meaning above or aloft; the tribal name therefore 
means the lofty or lordly people~the superior race or the 
masters of the high country. 

The Khonds bave a great many family titlea sufhaed to 
their names, of whieh the most common are Malika, Kahanra, 
Padh&in, Maihi, Naika and Ghatil; hades these, the names 
Shankar from Jaheri, Jam, Dehur and Behink are applied to 
thoso who perform prooatly functions or sssist at saciiticer. 
Mahki, Kahanra, Jha&nhar, and Jim are purely Kbond titlea, 
and the rest appear to rave been borrowel from outaders; 
Padhan 1 a common title of the Sundis, whilo Majhi, Naka 
and Dehuri are found in the Sudha caste, and Dahiuk among 
the Kewats ‘Th. majouty of the pecple bear the names of 
Malka and Kahanra, the former, which means head or oluef, 
is supposed to be the title of the older acttlers, wlule Kahanra is 
said to bea corruphon of Kagan, neanmg in Khond emall or 
inferior. In one part of the subdivision the people call them. 
selves Jinidiirs, a title asid fo have been conferrad upon their 
ancestora by the Raja of Baud.  Jdimditr is a corruption of 
zamindar, which in these parts means simply a cultivator, Tho 
cultivators being a respectable class of people, it was thought the 
new name would put the Khonds on an equality with the Oriyas 
and ensure better treatment four them at the hands of the 
foreigners, who have selected the name Sitha, meaning 
respectable, for themselsus. 

No reliable information regarding the origin of the tribe is oni 
available Some say that they came from the Ccntral Provinces, ov Tae 
others state that they were driven back from tho plams of the “’"* 
Ganjim district, end to account for the similarity between their 
language and Telegu. According to Mr. Frend-I’ereira, there 
is a vague tradition that they were driven away by a stronger 
rece from the tract that constitutes the modern Gaya district, 
and gradually found their way through Choti Nagpur and the 
Gondwana to the hills that form their present home.” The old 
men of the tribe relate a story that they formerly lived at s place 
ealled Srambuli Dimbuli adjuining a high range of hills named 
Derhsaru somewhere in Ganjim or the Central Provinoss. Pushed 
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beck from the fertile lands below, they at last summoned up 
courage to climb the hills, which had hitherto appeared to them to 
be the end of the world, and saw before them far away in the 
distance a large tract cf apparently uninhabited jungle country, 
which they were not slow in making up their minds to oocupy. 
They promptly scaled the hille, and driving before them the less 
warlike inhabitants of the country, took possession of the Khond- 
mfls and the surrounding tracta It is evident that they migrated 
in large numbers, for they very soon completely ousted the former 
ocoupants, who now exist in scattered hamlets in Daspalla and 
other neighbouring States, while not one is to be seen within the 
Khondmals the stronghold of the Khonds These people, who 
are known as the Kurmus, are a scattered race given to cultivation 
aud other peaceful employments, and some say that it was from 
them that the Khonds learnt to till the soil One story has it that 
the Kurmue ger. up theie holdings peaceably to the Khonds and 
disappeared fromthe country by ascending into the clouds, They 
are remembered with feelings of gratitude and reverence by the 
Khonds, who olaim them as elder brothors, calling them the first- 
born, and themselves the youngest born of Jamo Penu, the creator, 
and inyoke their blessing at the annual sacrifices. The Kurmus 
are known to have smoked tobacco or hemp out of small earthen 
hookahs and to have used steel axes like the Khonds; these 
axes aro sometimes turned up by the plough at old village sites. 
Tminat The Khonds are divided into a number of exogamous divisions 
enteral or septs, (Kbond A/dubu) the members of which cluim descent from 
& common ancestor and now ocaupy distinct localities Hach of 
these local divisions is called a mutid, and has a separate name and 
a separate head. In somo cases the members of one sept have 
spread themselves over two or more muthdée and intermarriage 
is prohibited within the whcle group, though in other respecta 
the people consider themselves to be quite distinct from one 
another, On the other hand, people of different families who 
happen to settle in different villages within the same muthd 
freely intermarry with their neighbours. One. such mutha 
(Argirkia) containing 12 different families isto be found in the 
Khondmals; and groups of as many ag 18 and 11 niuth4s occupied 
by a single family are known, ¢.7., the Athara Mutha Khonds 
of Ganjim and the Egira Muthi Khonds of the Khondmils. 
The whole subdivision is now well divided among the different 
families, each’of which knows and keeps within its boundaries, 
encroachment being promptly brought to the notice of the Courts. 
The Khonds do not usually speak of their muthé but of their 
Blambu, gaesi ot gasei-bidd (literally a shosf of relations, ie, 
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their lineage), which is an abbreviated form of the name of the 
founder of the sept. The word ydwdo (body) suffixed to the 
founder’s name gives the full name of the sept and matha 
Mfend is another suffix, meaning a ram, which haa been applied. 
in ridicule to those Khonds who fled, in a battle with the 
Hadgarh people, with their arms shouldered, like the horns of 
a ram, which are curved backwards. 

There are also threo functional groups—the Kumhars or 
potters, (Kumiarengi', the Lohars or blacksmiths (Teziniiru) and 
the Gauras or cowherd. (Giatianga), who, though Khonds by 
descent, are held to have sunk in the somal seale for having, 
whether from ohoice or from neoeasity, departed from the Khonds’ 
hereditary occupations of cultivation and hunting, every other 
kind of employment being consmlered menial Among there 
three groups, the Kurahdr has the highest position, for he is 
permitted to join in the village feasts, while the other two are 
debarred from all intercourse whatever, though they are not 
considered unclean like the Pans and Haris (Domengad and 
Gahenga). The latter are debarred from drawing water from the 
village well, and must live apart in a settlemont of their own at 
a little distance from the village. Thia is not the case in the 
Ganjim Malids, where the Linus snd Khonds live sido by side. 
In a great part of the Khondmils, moreover, the Pan's presence 
or touch 18 not cousidered polluting; and he may enter a house 
or touch a Khond without giving otfence 

Among the Khouds themselves there are vo prohibitions 
regarding social intercourse and eating and drinking together, 
bat, as a result of their intercourse with non-Khonda, a gradual 
change is now observable in the abandonment of certain old 
customs and the acquisition of new ones quite foreign to the 
tribe. In the eastern localities, where there has been a large influx 
of foreigners, the Khonds abstain from beef and pork, wear 
imported cloths discarding ooarse home-made stuffs, crop their 
hair, and, in additien to their Khond oaths, swear on and read 
the Hoaritansa, Pothi or Hindu religious books; while the women 
have given up tattooing their faces and abstain from liquor. 
These aro the people who call themselves Jimdars, Many of 
them have forgotten their language and others make a pretence 
of not knowing it. Oriy& has, in fact, ousted Khond as their 
domestic languege They have formed themselves into a caste, 
and look with great aversion on the Pins and Haris, going so far 
es to say thet their touch and shadow are contamiaating, They 
are pow known to their more barbarous kinsman aa Sai Khonds 


(Raesi from said, to go or depart, meaning foreigner), or Bagra 
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(mixed), while thoes who still observe their ancestral customs are 
called Arid Khonds. Intercourse with these aborigines hes 
similarly left ite mark upon the Oriya settlers, for buffaloea are 
freely offered ond slain at their annual sacrifices; wild pigs are 
caught and reared for their marriage feasts, and sdmbar and 
fowls are eaten without loas of caste. The Baud Khonds seek 
their wives only from amony the Sassi Khonds and not from the 
Arias, with whom they have ceased to have any social inter- 
course Tho Sia of the Khondmials prefer to get wives from 
Sassi fumilios, but do not go so far as to deny hospitality to 
their An& brethren. 

Marriage with any of the functional groups is forbidden, 
and sntercourse with them is looked upon as disereditable, 
although it does not entail excommunication from the tribe. All 
the mombers of the tribe are considered equal, and ono sept 
inas good as another, Ther pnde forbids them acknowledging 
a better or having any intercourse with an inferior, with tho 
result that no section considers itself too good to take a 
wife from another or imagines it an act of condescension to 
give a girl in return. Marriages with outsiders are never 
heard of, though there have been cases uf members of the tribe 
consenting to live with foreigners. Any intercourse with 
mombors of an unclean caste entatls perpetual excommunication, 
but if any ono dosires to live with a momber of a clean caste, his 
choice is tacitly consented to. A Khond, however, prefers a 
Khond wife, as he does not care about o woman who cannot 
understand lua feelings and scoffs at his rehgion Within each 
sept or muthd the ancient patriarchal form of government still 
flourishes with great vigour. The head of each group is the old 
aba (father)—the mutha malika or kahanra os he is called. Every 
village has,in the same way, its own did or headman The 
offices are hereditary and contingent on the good behaviour and 
fitness of the holders Children are completely under the sway 
of their parents and do not separate during their lifetime; but 
all of them, with their wives and children, form q single family 
under the control of the grandfather. The people of the village, 
and even foreign settlers, are oalled father or mother or brother 
and sister, according to the relationship in which they stand to 
one another. Disputes are referred to a council of elders; this 
council is appealed to by all classes, and ite decisions are very 
rarely disputed. 

The Khonds hold their land direct from Government; they 
own no other landlord and claim permanent rights in the soil. 
They themselves, however, attain the position of petty 
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by the grant of a portion of their land to outsiders or to their 
poorer relatives. Under-tenants are never supposed to acquire 
any permanent right of occupanoy in their holdings, and are 
expected to acknowledge the claims of their landlords by the 
yearly gift (mu‘hd=rent) of some rice, a kid and some liquor; 
their tenure depends sole'y on the good will and proaperity of 
their landlords, and they may be ejec'ed simply by being told 
to leave. They cannot alienate their land nor are they ever 
permitted to sacrifice to the earth-goddess upon their holdings, 
a rite indicating permanent ownership, which no ope but the 
owner of the land may perform Produces rents are sometimes 
demanded, one-third or a half of the yield being tho usual 
quantity given, The custom 14 still in tts infancy, though the 
Khonds have much land that they could profitably lay out in 
this way. Some of them owaing extensive holdings throw open 
the high lands to their landless brethren, neither secking nor 
getting any mutha from thom. 

Claims for ejoctmont are very rarely made against ol sottlors, 
and are upbeld by the Courts only when an unauthorized transfer 
has been proved or there has boen doliborate waste and damage, 
No sale of land is valid or final unt the purchaser has given 
the seller a small feat called ndat-pdy, (hterally, a pig and the 
fire with which to roast i), aud a small present to the soller's 
wife. The latter is culled deAeti-pdy, deAch mewning a clod of * 
earth, which it is the womon’s duty to lrenk up in the ploughed 
fields. A good deal of land has heen given away to a body 
of Oriyas known as Paiks, some of whom came into the country 
with military adventurers and wero weleomed by the Khonds, 
as it was thought they would make good leaders in battle, 
while others accompanied the agents of the Raja or of Govern- 
ment. They are now employed a8 messengers and on other 
miscellaneous and quasi-police duties, and recognize the Khonde’ 
ownership over the land by au occasional gift or by entertaining 
them when they visit the villages in which they reside, The 
people voluntarily contribute to a fand fur the construction of 
roads and other works of public utility by the payment of 3 annas 
for every plough owned by them ; under-tenante being expected 
to pay for their own ploughe just as if they wero the owners of 
their holdings. The Khonds have agreed to excise shops being 

at their villages in place of private distillation or brewing, 
with the object of patting « stop to drunkenness and utilizing the 
revenue 60 obtained for educational purposes, Government asks 
them for nothing besides what they offer of their own choice, and 
spends whst it gots from them in accordance with their wishes, 
¥2 
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Labourers are retained either by the day or for the season or 
fora certain number of years. Day labourers are paid in kind, 
and the others are paid in cash at the end of their term of service. 
Debtors often pay off thei debts by sending a son or a 
younger brother to work in their creditor's house without wages, 
but in any case the labourer must be fed and clothed. For the 
payment of the village chaukilar a collection (bartan kandh buti) 
of paddy, calculated on the extent of each man’s cultivation, is 
made annually, aud the boatman in charge of a ferry and the 
cowherd and blackamith are remuuverated in the same way. A 
collection is also made for the mutha sardar, who communicates 
the wishes of the people to the representatives of Government 
and ccenveys its orders to them. Every muthé has a sardar, 
excopt those which form a single group and are inhabited by 
the mombors of vue family There is only one «ddr for each 
of the communities. He is personally, responsible to Govern- 
mont for the plough contribution, but if after one enumeration 
of the ploughs, a new cultivator happens to settle in the muthd, 
ho may collect the contribution from him and take it as a 
perquisite till the noxt enun.eration talus place 3 years after. 
Another subscription of a pice or two and some rice from every 
separate family is made for the sar/ar ut the time the plough 
contribution ia collected = He also receives other perquisites on 


+ the occasion of a widow’s marriage cr on the death of a man 


without heira, The mu/Ad mm 1sh4 is remunerated by the grant of 
a field called adrs Ahet, 

With regard to the ownership of land, the joint community 
system prevails amongst the Khonds. The members of cach 
family and, on 6 larger scale, the people of each village and mutha 
own their laud jointly, individual possession being permitted 
for the sake of convenience. Outsiders cannot acquire land 
to the exclusion of the members of the sept, such acquisitions 
amounting to an admission of blood-relationship, which an alien 
cannot claim; he is looked upon as an infterloper. Claims to 
land and even trees are never surrendered and ure recognised 
even after years of absence oy abandonment. Women belonging 
to other septs cannot ho'd land according to Khond Jaw, and 
oan only claim maintenance. Daughters, being likely to 
married and to leave the sept, are also debarred from eoquiring 
any rights in the soil. 

During the life-time of s father, all his land is cultivated for 
him by his sons. He sometimes makes a division himeelf in order 
to prevent quarrels, or else after hia death the land ia divided 
equally smong all his sons by the village tribunal, A mipor 
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brother's share is cultivated by all the adult brothers jointly, or 
if the boy is in apecial charge of one of them, by him alone. 
He must also support tho widow and sisters, and pay all the 
marriage expenses of the latier. When the minor comes of age, 
he begins to cultivato his own land, and lives with his mother 
and sisters until he is married If the land is cultivated jointly 
by the brothers, they must bear the expenses of the family in 
equal shars. In most cases, however, the holding, with all its 
obligations, passes to the unole, who is thenceforth looked up to 
as tho head of tho family and controls all its affairs. Whon a 
man dies without malo issac, his lund passes to his nearest 
male relations, and is divided equally amongst them. They rauat 
support the widow und daughters, and get the latter married when 
they grow up, Grazing laud, fore t land and servies tunures are 
always kcpt in the joint pos-e-sion of all tho villagers. 

Adoption is often practised when a nan thinks he is likely Avortiox, 
to die witbouf an heir, If involves the adoption of all the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of the new set just as if the man were 
born in it, and the same restrictions with regard to marriage, 
as in the ese of a blood relation, If a man hns a daughter, 
he arranges to bave her marned, invites hs son-an-law to live 
with him, and, in some cases, leaves his property to them, ‘This 
practice, though contrary te the Khonds’ Jaw of inheritance, 
whereby the property in default of male issue reverts to the 
brothers, is somteime, permitted, Adoptive brotherhood and 
Bisterloud are also practised, two young men or two girls agreeing 
to become maitias OXhend fone) or comrades, The compact 18 
sealed by the gift of a rupwo and the purchase of some liquor 
by the richer of the two, or by the one who proposus it; after 
this, they stand by cach other through thick and thin. The 
exchange of sons and daughters is frequently arranged between 
two families. Marriage is but the purchase of a bride; so to 
save expense and trouble, parents often agree to exchange their 
children. Liven well-to-do funilies aro known to dispense with 
the bride prige, but in any case the vontract cannot be ratified 
until at least one head of cattle is paid. This is called the ¢/an 
gati, literally head item or price, iv., the price paid for the life 
purchased, an expression that reminds one of the old practive of 
purchasing human victims Afer:@/n) for sacrifice to the earth- 

deas. 


Marriage with a blood relation is never permilted, no matter Maxauen, 
how distantly connected the parties may be. The prohibition 
extends not only to the individual, but to his whole family and 
sept. A man can marry neither within his own sept nor within 
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that to which his mother or paternal grandmother belong, but 
marriage within the maternal grandmother's sept, though not in 
her particular family, is allowed. In the case of some cf the more 
distant degrees of relationship, intermarriage is permitted only 
after five generations. 

Marriages are always adult. The girl is generally a few 
years oder than the boy, a good strong onc being selected, whe 
will be able to perform all the household duties in addition to 
looking ufter the children. ‘The prclminary arrangements consist 
of tho selection of a bride unknown to her parents, the exchange 
of visits by the two famulies, and the payment uf a small portion 
of the bridal price, The buy’s parents set up a pot of rice 
to boil, naming at the same time the girl thoy have selected. 
If the rice overflows in secthing, the choice is abandoned, A 
wild auimal or a snake sucn on the way to the prospective 
brde'e hours uecaus il fortune to the mate); and so does the 
lowing of cattle when the bride arrives at her husband's house. 
Consequently, she is usually brought to the village after dusk. 
The boy and the gurl hve at their respective homes until the 
whole of the ride money has been puid up in small instalmenta. 
The marriage ccromony is then performed, and the girls brought 
to ber father-in-law's house and begins to live with her 
husband. 

The young man often makes a selection for himself with his 
father’s consent, and after gaming a promise from the girl, 
makes the necessary arrangements either by himself or through 
his relatives. Mnoh naturally depends upou the good will of 
the girl’s parenta, but there 1s undoubtedly a season of court- 
ship, during which the young man trices to win the favour of 
the girl and her relatives. Youths and maidens are allowed to 
mix freely in a friendly way, the former making visits to the 
surrounding villages in order to enjoy a holiday with the 
girls, who are asked to dance to their singing and playing. 
Acquaintances, ending in love matches, are frequently formed in 
this way. A girl does not hesitate to declare her love for any 
young man that, she thinks, returns her feelings, by going boldly 
to his house and asking him to marry her. Her love is respected, 
and she is not repulsed. Girls are generally married at the 
age of 17 to 22, but there is no fixed age at which they muat 
be married, and unmarried girls of 20 years and upwards may 
be sven in many villages. No particular discredit resty upon 
one who has failed to find a husband by then; but every girl 
hopes to be married soon after she has attained the age of 
puberty. Boys of well-to-do families are married between the 
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ages of 18 and 21; otherwise, they have to wait until they are 
old enough to earn the money required for the purchase of 4 
bride. Many of them have been known to work without wages 
at their future father-in-law’s house for several years in order to 
win a bride from among his daughters. 

Misconduct with a blood relation and adultery aro looked 
upon with horror, the popular belief being that they excite the 
anger of the earth-goddoss, who brings about a season of drought 
apd ruin to the whole village. The crime must be expiated by 
the sacrifice of a pig to the goddess and the broaking of a large 
pot of water at the honse of the offender; if this is followed 
by a shower of rain, it is a sign of the removal of the curse. 
The aggrieved party is satistied by the payment of damages (s/uApa 
of pranju) and a feast to the tmbesmen. The nearest rolations 
from a confederate mutha seize a pig ora buffalo, for winoh the 
young man has afterward. to pay, in satisfaction of the insult 
offered to them. These ceremonies performed, an uanarried girl 
is free to marry and is sought after just as if she had committed 
no offence Misbehaviour with a relation by marriage must be 
atoned for by the union of the parties concerned. A married 
woman is taken back by her husband. Damages for breach of 
promise are claimed. If the soung man is refused, he gets back 
his bride price with an additional head of cattle; butif he is the 
one to break the contract, he forfeits all that he has paid for 
the girl. 

The Khond marriage ceremony is a mock form of capturing 
the bride and an attempt at rescue by her relatives. ‘The prolim- 
inaries of the coremony are entirely symbolic and consist in the 
pounding of paddy and similar domestic duties, which the bride 
will henceforth be called on to perform. The boy and the girl 
are then brought outside, the latter being made to stand on a jow 
stool, which every Khond family provides for the old grandmother 
to sit on and prepare the family meal. The boy, armed with an 
axe and a bow and arrows, stands on the yoke of a plough, and the 
girl pounds some rice. ‘They join hands and are immediately 
carried away bodily, amidst a shower of rice, by the relatives of the 
bridegroom, the girl making a show of resistance and her relatives 
trying to stop the fugitives. After the pursuit has continued 
for about half a mile or the cover of the jungles has been reached, 
the party is allowed to go away in peace, followed only by a fow 
of the bride’s relatives, who ses her safely up to her new home, 
Brides-elect are often carried away from a market or a fair 
which they may hsppen to visit, in which caso the ceremony 
dencribed above is dispensed with. Evou strangers to whem a 
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sudden fancy has been taken, are sometimes captured in the same 
menner.” 

A bride-price is always demanded and paid. It depends on 
the means of the parties and is always paid in cattle. From 
4 or 6 to as many 0830 or 40 hoad of cattle are known to be 
gives. The bride's father is supposed to furnish her with a 
complete set of ornaments ad heuschold utensils, the cost of 
which does not fall far short of the bride money. He has to 
present the bridegroom with an axe, how and arrows, a large 
waist and shoulder cluth, a turben, and sometimes a bangle, 
necklace and eur-rings. In addition to all this, the marriage feast 
costs quite half as much again, so that the cost of a wedding 
avernges from Ks 25 or Re 30 to Rs, 160 or Rs 200. 

Widow-marriage is permitted. A widow may marry a 
younger brother or any other younger relation of her deceased 
husband, bul sbe often prefers tu remain unmarried and devote 
her life to the care of her children. If she has sons, she holds 
her husband's property iu trust for them with the consent 
of hia relations, otherwise she is supported by the surviving 
brothers. Sho is also permitted to marry outeide the family, 
but in this case she mut give up all her children to the care 
of their relatives. When a widow marries a younger relation, 
the sons of each husband inherit their father’s property. In 
default of heire to one or other of them, his property is divided 
equally among hia surviving brothers, or if he had none, among 
the next nearest male relations. At the marriage of a widow no 
partioular cercmonics are performed such as those which took 
place when she was takin to her first husband's house. The 
man simply pays # small price to her father and takes her away, 

Adultery and theft are the chief reasons for divorcing a wife, 
but divorce ia also allowed in ca-e of incompatibility of temper. 
The ceremony performed to effect a separation consists of 
splitting or bresking in two a piece of straw; but this 
ceremony is often dispensed with, the wife gving back to her 
father's house by mutual consent or at the bidding of her 
husband. ‘lhe bride-money and the wife's ornaments must be 
returned by both sides, but if one or the other is particularly 
tp blame, he or she forfeits all claim to the return of the property 
and must give compensation for the expenses incurred by the 
other mide. Both parties are then free to marry whom they 
choose; but in the case of a divorced woman, as in that of a 
widow, no formalities are observed. 


seem 





© A detailed account of the mariage ceremonies will be found in Marriage 
Gustems of the Rhonde, by J. Bs Frioud-Pereiza, J. As & B, Part 115, 3908, 
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Polyandry is unknown, and polygamy is permitted only when 
a wife is eonless and gives her conseut to a second marriage. This 
she readily does in order that there may be heirs to eucoged to her 
husband’s property. Her father’s consent must also be obtained, 
and he must be given s feast in token of his daughter's honour 
having been maintained. Barrenness is attributed to the disfayour 
of the gods, to appease whom costly sacrifices ary made at the 
annual festivals. A barren wife does not lose her place in her 
husband's family, but remains its mistress, and is troated kindly. 

The birth of a child is followed by a succession of religious Biata 
rites until it is a month old, when mombers of the family perform Code 
& great purification ceremony and are allowed {to join in the 
village feasts. Three days after the child is born, a sacrifice to 
ita doceased ancestors (ya/ariy) iv performed. The blvod of a 
chicken is caught up in a piece of astringent bark, and with it 
the four walls of the nouso are daubed. A pieco of the same bark 
is stuck up over the doorway to prevent the entranoe of ovil 
spirits, It is necessary to ascertain which of the ancestors has 
re-entered the family, Tho village priest, or one versed in the 
genealogy of the village, holds a bow firmly in both hands and 
begins repeating the names of all the anocstors, male and femalo, 
in quick succussion. The ancestor, at the mention of whose name 
the slightest trembling of the bow is observed, is supposed to 
have animated tho new-born child, who is thereupon shaved and 
presented to the tribe, after the roasted liver of a fowl, offered in 
sacrifice to the visitant spint, has heen placed upon its tongue. 
A feast is also given to the villagers. No particular ceremony is 
observed at the naming of children One of them is often named 
. after the great-grundfather. Names aust not be selected by the 
father of the child. The grandfather or the mother usually 
chooses thom, and strangers are also often req iested to name a 
child, There is no special season for naming children, many of 
whom remain without one till the age of 5 or 6 years. Till then 
they are called mérely “ little boy ” or “little girl.” 

The dead are burned, but progoant women, those who die in beara 
childbirth, and babies under a month old, are buried. The two om a ek 
first-vamed are buried acrosaa stream or far away from the” 
village. Suicides and persons dying a violent death, however, 
are given the honours of cremation just as if they had died 
a natural death. The corpse is placed, dreased as -it is, at 
full length on the funeral pyre with the hands drawn together 
over the body. The pile is lighted by the relatives of the 
@ecvased, not necessarily by his heiran. Some rice and all the 
wearing apparel and ornaments, together with « few agricultural 
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instruments, that were in the personal use of the deceased, are 
thrown upon the pyre The ashes of the pile are left untouched. 
On the following day the Pan priest purifies all the people who 
attended the funcral by sprinkling eome oil over their heads with 
a small broom mado of twigs or blades of grass. The family 
in whieh the death occurred is prohibited from touching flesh 
and liquor until a ceremony of propitiation and purification is 
performed, a fuw days afterwards, by the renewal of all the 
earthen vessels, a sacrifice and libation to the departed spirit, and 
a feast to the villagers. No particular period of mourning is 
observed, but the relations of the deceased visit the family for 
a few days by vay of condolence (7,drdé) and make offerings to the 
departed spirit at the cremation ground ((nenj), An offering 
of food is carried to the cremation ground immediately after the 
body bas been disposed of It consists of some cooked rice and a 
chicken divided into twelve parl<, and is placed where the 
decvased's head, feet and arms lay. (me sharo is intended for 
himeclf, and the rest for his deceased ancestors, who aro called 
upon to take him into their sate keeping. 

The souls of women dying in or soon after child-birth, or 
while pregnant, become evil spirits, cver ~tnving to injure their 
surviving relations. The latter are particularly dreaded, 50 much 
so that yreees of iron are driven into the flesh near the knee- 
joint, and a perforated spoon of the samo matorial is buried in 
the breast to prevent the evil spirit from breaking loose from 
its abude When a man dies, the relatives, on their return from 
the funeral, leave a plate of rice out on the roadmde at some 
distance from their house. It the rice disappears next morning, it 
isasign that the departed spirit will at some future time revisit 
the family. The ceremony is repeated every evening till the 
propitiatory sacrifice has been performed. 

The Khonds do not worship images and build no temples. 
Blocks of stone are erected in honour of only the earth-goddess 
and the hill-god. Two great religious ceremorties are performed 
yearly, one at sowing and the other at harvest time, at which 
most of the deities are worshipped. Chief among these ie the 
earth-goddess, TanA Penu, or as she is aleo misnamed Dareni 
Penu, whose rhrine stands at the head of every village and 
consists of three upright stones covered by a large, flat one, 
within which she is supposed to reside. One of the stones is for 
her consort, Jakeri Penu, and another for her brother, Mriv: 
Penu, the intercessor, through whom all offerings to her are 
made. Mrivi, it is said, was first approached by human beings 
when the ravages of his malignant sister had become intolerable, 
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Kati Penu, the god of leprosy, is not worshipped, as the Khonds 
say he can never be appeased; lepers are segregated. Mauli, 
the god of trees or the forest, is greatly dreaded ; and localities 
in which he is supposed to reside are avoided. Esu Poau, the 
god of aprings and swamps, is aleo feared in a leasor degree; 
but no yearly offerings are made to these deities, who are 
worshipped only when they are declared to be responsible for 
some particular evil. A pig or a kid and the first fruita of every 
crop are given to the oarth-goddew. The hill-god, Saru Penu, 
claims a sactifice of a kid or a chicken at both seasons. A special 
sacrifice under a newly-built shod within the homestead fence 
is made once «# year to Jakeri Ponu. An offering is made in 
the cattle pen to the old herdsmon who watch over the flook. 
A chicken 1s sacrificed at the entrance to the house where tho 
spirits of the Paryé l’ans sit us watchmen (Jdra or J’afd/aid) 
Some Khonds worship Turki Penu, the god of the dung-hill, 
from which manure for their fields is taken. The spirits of 
heavin and carth (Sendo and Nede Pitori) and the god of forest 
fires (Diva Penu), the god of war (Kala lenu), the sun, moon, 
stars, wind, rain and the avcient ferrymen and fishermen are 
invoked at curtam sacrifices, Jabiin Penn, the guardian spirit 
of human beings, who is tupposed to overshadow his creatures 
and to ward off all evil from them, must be appeased by an 
offering of a hid and a chicken, when hus departure in anger 
opens the way to the attacks of malignant epirits Ruja& or 
Jugaé Penu, the god of bight and faming, 18 offered a kid yoarly 
after sowing time. 

Offeriugs are also made to deovased ancostors or the yaddri pid, 
of which Mr. Friend-Pereira hus givon the following account. 
In every Khond dwelling one of the corners of the main room 
is held sacred to piddrs pita, just as in a ltussian poasant house- 
hold the space behind the stove is supposed to be the abodo of 
domoroy, the representative of the spirits of dead ancestors. It 
is in this corner tlat the special encrifices to pidar: pild are 
performed by the piddrs guru or special priest of the cult. When, 
for instance, the bride-price consisting of so many head of cattle 
is taken to the father of the girl, the piddri guru of the girl's 
family sacrifices one of the cows, which has been apevially 
included for that purpose in the bride-prioe, and offers ita blood to 
the spirite of ancestors in the corner where they ars supposed to 
dwell, The ordinary mtual in offering a sacrifice to any of the 
dsities ig to invoke all the deitiee—Dharmsa Venu, Tina Venu, 
the nature godlings, the village demons, the tutelary god of the 
community, end the mance of ancestors and friends. But in this 
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special sacrifice to pidéri pitd tho other deities are not invoked, 
as the ceremony is a purely domestic one The pidért yuru calla 
on the spunts of the girl’s grand-pareuts and great grand-pareats 
Qf thoy are dead) and step by step of all the ancestors, some- 
fimes collectively if the numes are not known, until he reaches 
the totem, Similarly, be invokes the spirits of the ance.tors of the 
bridegroom, gowg backwards from gen+ration to generation until 
he arnves atthe totem Thon he addrorses the ancestor spits 
and calls on them to witness the nuptials of thei: de:cendanis, 
and exhorts them to enter into the bonds of friendship with 
each other Again, at u special saerifice to prddrs pila, whon 
after a bad dream Jamo Peou or the sight goblin bas to be 
promtisted, the piddrs gia pours out a libation of liquor and 
invokes the anoestor spits, mcludinz the t ten, to pro‘ect their 
descendant from the demon of dreams Also tho pedare quru is 
caed int perfura a ceremony of propitiation, when a Khond 
sees an unimal which comtitutes hs tofem, capectally one not 
likely to ba sen overy day. Thus, “a Khond of the Chita 
Krand (chameleon) stock on meeting his totim dunog a journey, 
willturn back at onee and will tell his relations in an awed whisper 
‘Alar ponw vel’te (L have seen our golj’, aud the pulart guru 
wll be sont for to p rform a propitiatory saorficn and to di cover 
the caus» that has actuated the daty fo mauifcst himself ”* 
The tribal ancestors are worshippod once a year when the 
paddy 1s reaped by one section «f the Khond-, but no snenfice is 
offered to female or childliss anc stors, or to those who have 
died a violont death. A deoersed wife is propitiated on the 
arrival of a saond wife, the house father saorfcng a chicken, 
and the new wife oooking sume rice, which 1s offered to 
gain the good-will of the departed spint  Vaku lika w the 
sacrifice required for the consummation of marriage. A day or 
two after the arrival of a bride, some rice and the blood of a 
chicken are poured into a moe mortar, in which an arrow has been 
previously placed. The bride, carrying a basket of mce, and the 
bridegroom, armed with an axe, march together pound a makud 
tres (Bassa latifolia). A few handfuls of the rice are placed 
beneath it, and anu invocation is made for bumper crops and 
as plentiful yield of frmt. The young man conceals himself 
in the men’s dormitory, where he is seized by the young 
people of the village and forcibly brought back to his own house. 
Illness ie ascribed to the anger of one or other of the gods or 
deosased ancestors, Snakes and wild animals are not worshipped, 
injuries inflicted by them, as well as attecks of fever, being 


* J.B. Peiand-Derviry, Totomiom emong the Khonds, 3, 4.6. it, Part S11, 1906. 
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asctibed to the ill-will of the hill-god. The worship of the 
earth, the hills and deceased ancestora is common to all, but any 
spirit that the Garu may name as requiring propitiation must be 
worshipped on particular .coasions. 

The great buffalo ssorihee (Avdu idk’) is an occasional offoring Sacat- 
mado to the earth-goddess in crder to avoid disasters, to ensure" 
the fertility of the soil, and to secure th» general prosperity of the 
people. Special objects, such as the reclamation of forest land, 
the establishing of a new village, and, sometimes, the success of 
some private or domestic business, demand the performance of 
this rite, which is looked upon as one of national importance and 
as an esential and sacred duty It is held by individuala or 
conjointly by families ov septs. Aedu /444, onoo pertormed upon 
a piece of land, gives an indisputable mght of ownership over it. 
The surrounding tribesmen are always invited (o atate and sottle 
any claims they may have before the victim is driven over the 
land. The sacrifice is a survival of the terrible Meith or human 
sacrifice, the Mrs or Toi lakad, which had been going on for 
generations among these wild poople, till it was suppressed by 
Major-Genera} Sir J. Campbell, cu, and Major Macpherson, and 
the use of rice heer (dja Addu), of which o Libation used to be 
offered at the suerifice, was prokibited Victims were kidnapped 
from the plains by the Pina and Hiria, and sold to the Khonds 
for a price varying from Ka 6% to Re 130 paid in grain or cattle, 
or ia returu for a grant of a pisco of land ; these people sometimes 
eold even their own children The Moeriths were treated sump- 
tuously, but when they grew up they were pat in irons, many 
remaining in bondage to an old age. Some were allowed to 
marry or bore children to their Khond mastera, and tho offapring, 
who were looked upon as Moriahs, were oxchanged for those 
belonging to other families. 

When a sacrifice is decided upon, nowa is sent to all the 
membors of the community, and this is followed by a season of 
preparation, during which tho victim is fed with dainties of 
different kinds. It usually takos place in the months of April and 
May, before the sowing season begins, on any day convenient to 
the parties «Offerings of awecta, rico, flowers and incense aro made 
to the goddess by the Jakeri through the medium of the Tlomba, 
who ia usually a small boy, so that no sinful hands may approach 
the dreaded goddess. The victim, having been amoared with oil and 
garianded, is chained to a pret in front of the Jakeri’s house, where 
the people, men and women, dance in groups to the deafening 
noise of drums and cymbals. The post has about six inches 
of its top cut away slantwise and squarud, which gives it the rude 
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appearance of a turbanod head. It is daubed with vermilion and 
lamp black. A long pole, surmounted by an umbrella and a red 
flag, which are frequently shaken, is bound to the post. An 
ethyy of a peacock made out of a block of wood, in which a few 
feathers are stuck, is suspended above it, and is jerked about by 
means of a long string. 

Tho victim is approachnd with the tinkling of bells, while the 
Morith songs are chanted in ita oars. The invocations are the 
rname as those which used to bo made at the human. sacrifice. 
Everybody triesto induce the Menah to eat a portion of the 
offering he has brought, and after (ouching its anointed body, 
they smear the of on their foreheads, The victim is driven 
round the boundaries of the village, or the pole, to which it 
has boon bound, is carried round at, accompanied by «a band 
of Pan muwaans It ia then led to the Lari or sacred prove, 
on the outekirta of tho village, where na pit has been previously 
dug and filled with the blood of a pig. The Jani cute off 
small piece of the flesh from the back of the head and buries 
it at the shrine of the goddess, ‘The poor animal is imme- 
diately borne fo the ground and is partally flayed alive for 
the purpose of collecting its Mood, while the assembled people 
back off lumps of its flesh, which they carry away in great haste 
and bury with much ceremony at the shrine of the goddess 
and on the boundaries of their respective villages. The remains 
of the victim, with the unmutilated head, are buried in the 
bloody pit. 

A calf is next brought to the post, its four fect are cut off. and 
it is left there till next morning when tt is killed and eaten; this 
is called the Sapeni Korn, Tho women bring large baskets filled 
with cooked rice, which they scatter in front of the Jakeri’s house, 
and dance and throw up handfuls of dust in the air, owing to 
which the ceremony is called Dut kedu, A great feast and a 
heavy bout of ‘trinking, in which both men and women join, closes 
the sacrifice, In some parts « buffalo is not sacrificed now, but a 
pig, whoso ears have been cut off and buried, or a goat is substi- 
tuted. Sometimes only the latter portion of the ceremony relating 
to the Saipeni Korv is performed. ‘The women receive a present 
of a pig, which they exchange for a kid or wcalf. The Jani is 
dismissed with a similar reward. Hiuman Meridhs, it may bg 
added, were firet amothered in the blood of the pig, but in many 
places they were hacked to pieces alive, just as the buffalo is now 
treated. Red isthe national colour of the Khonds; their flags 
and turbens are of this dye, and a bloody or red cloth thrown on 


the ground is a challenge. It proveded the opening of heutilities 
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or a battle, which usually began with a contest between single 
combatants, who were joined from time to time by other groupe 
and were plied with food, liquor and advice by the old men, 
Sacrifices are inaugurated and arranged year after year by the Paresta, 
Jakeri, who is descendant of the founder of the village and one 
of the joint owners of the land The Jakori provides the offerings 
and fixes tho day on which the worship is to be held. Ho sits 
beside the priests, repeating a string of petitions while handing 
them the offerings, The worship of Jakeri Pena and tho first fruit 
offerings to the earth-goddess must be attended to personally by 
the Jakeri. Gurus are the priests of Taint Pena, and Dehuris are 
the priosts of Sara Penu. The latter are prohibited from eating 
the fruit of the dumber and dardru trees, while the Jakeri is 
supposed to live in a quiet and abstomious mauner. The Gurus aro 
generally versed in the knowledge af a fow medicinal herbs and the 
art of exorcism and divination; they are asked to cure diseasos 
and to expel evil spirits They must be either Khonds or Khond 
Kumhars. The Dehuri is invariably a Khond owning land within 
the village. Tho Guru is assisted by the Tlombi and the Jini. 
To some places the (Guru takes the Jini’s place, and in othors tho 
Tlombi is dispensed with © Where goata have heen substituted for 
pigs, the nan who slaughtors them is called Bahtuk, an Oriya name. 
Porsons exercising priestly fanctions must cook and oat separately, 
and are served first at village feasts. The ofhoes are all horeditary, 
provided the holders continue capable and bear a good character, 
When there ia no malo issue to succeed, or should the servieus of a 
priest be deemed to have become inefficacious, a now one is 
appointed by a procesa of divination with a bow held by a Gara, 
who makes known tho wishes of the god by walking into tho 
selovted person's house.  Losides these, there is tho Pain Guru, who 
is called in to drive away ovil spirits, such as those of proguant 
women or when a man is mauled by a wild animal, and is also 
employed to cure diseases by sorcery, Pin (iurus aro not called 
in at the annual sactifices. The Jani is remunerated hy the grant 
of a piece of land, which is named aftor and dedicated to the 
sacred offico The Gurus are paid in kind only when their servioes 
are required The Tlombi is fed and clothed at the expense of 
the people. The Jakeri is prosrmted with a brass bow] to hold the 
water with which he washes his hands and feet before performing 
a sacrifice. hey are all given a pisce of new cloth, subscribed for 
hy the villagers, whenever they have been employed at a sacrifice, 
The Khovds have numerous ways of taking oaths, but have o.ogs, 

given up the drastic ones formerly common, such as thrusting 
the band into a pot of boiling vil or holding « red-hot piece of 
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iron. Drinking-water i in which piece of gold has been steeped 
ratifics 6 promise, the breach of which entails poverty. The same 
ceremony is gone through on the re-admission of an exile into 
the tribe A false oath taken at the potter’s wheel causes lunacy, 
and if taken at the field from which the standing crop has been 
stolen, the death of the thief. The water oath, at which the 
disputants have to immerse themeelves completely in a pool of 
water, is another way of testing their claims, the man who can 
kecp his troath the longe-t being adjudged to have spoken the 
truth. But the most sulemn oath os that which 1 taken 
before the carth-goddess in a land dispute. <A pig 18 sacrifloed 
on the land, and its blood, mixed with some rice and the 
earth of the disputed field, has to be swallowed by the deponent. 
If he hes, he will be attacked by some fatal illnesa within seven 
days A simple libation of liquor to the oarth-goddesa is very 
frequently made tu iatify ao oath or a promwe The oath, 
which 16 admmistered in the courts, embodies all the older 
forms, A fds, the stan lard measure, containing a piece of 
tiger's skin, sume salt, paddy, rice, oat's fur, the leaves of the 
broom plant, and earth from an ant-lull, 18 placed before the 
witnesa, and after bog made to repeat the names of the contents, 
he swears to tell the truth 

The use of amulets does not appear to be in favour with the 
Khonds. In times of mckness, the sorcerer (Auld-yallamju) wraps 
a piece of thread, to which he has knotted a har from his own 
head, round the wrist or neck of the patient. It is removed 
when tho patient has completely recovered. When evil befalls 
a houso, the Guru is summoned, with the object of pecertaining 
which of the gods or deceased ancestors are offended. A bow is 
requisitioned and the ceremony of questioning all of them 
repeated, after which a special sacrifice is offered to the offended 
deity. Two coeds of the bitter gourd suspended from the neok 
removes barrenness. 

There can bo little douht that the Khonds were formerly a 
nomadio race, sometimes winning the landfrom weaker tribes by 
force of arms, and sometimes taking up a pieoe of virgin soil, 
which they cleared of jungle and settled upon for one generstion, 
or until the land beoame exhausted, and then moved on to a new 
clearing.« Though they are now settled cultivators, traces of 
their old customs are still visible. With the exception of the low 
paddy fields, which are embanked and manured and are cultivated 
year after year, the people do not go on tilling the same plot of 
land, but after raising one or two crope, sllow it to remain fallow 
fox two or three years. No care is taken to improve the soll by 
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manuring, nor is any atiempt made to effect irrigation from tanks 
or wells, or even to collect flood water by the construction of 
ridges round their high-level fields. A sprmg babbling up in the 
middle of a paddy field waters the winter rice crop of that and 
the adjoining ones; but no effort is made to carry the water to 
the more elevated plots 

The Khonds aro averse to the labour of cultivation cheer. 
fally undertaken by the Uris4, snd consider one or two ploughinga 
enough They have learnt, however, to transplant paddy; the 
earlier varieties are sown broadcast, but winter rice, which is 
the chief crop, is always transplanted. They raise cnly a bare 
sufficiency for their own sustenance and sometimes hardly that; 
but they make a fanly large profit out of the turmeno erop, 
which finds a ready market and 1s eagerly bought up by traders 
from distant places, It s curious to note that the Khonds never 
grow sugarcane, for they believe that a man who grows turmeria 
will never make a successful cane grower, and that one or other 
of the two crops will prove a failure, if attempted by the same 
person, hrs behef is shared in by the Onya&s, who prefer to 
grew sugarane J/uming ia still practised on the lull-topa, 
where the soil is scratched with a wooden pick and a few hardy 
crops are raised = Stel ploughshares are of recent introduction. 
The Khonds use a steel pick (yads) for digging, @ hoe (Aelas gads), 
a harrow (pula) without teeth, being only a plam rectangular 
pole, a board or plank (Awara) revolving in a socket for dragging 
over the earth, a tiwkle (4:4), and a small knife (dure) for nippmg 
off the ears of paddy. ‘I‘hey have learnt to grow sweet-potatoes 
and other bulbous crops, beans, pumpkina, brinjals and chillies. 
Their cattle are very inferior, but the goats are of a fairly large 
size, yielding nutritious meat and fetching Ingh prices. Sheep 
are scarce and of an infenor quality. 

The Khbonds live in low wooden houss which they build Hovase, 
themselves. Every man is somethiug of a carpenter, but the 
only tools he uses are a hatchet and a chisel, with both of which 
he is very expert. A great log is hewn, and thick heavy planks 
hacked out Of it. At converuent distanccs grooved posts are 
erected, into which the planks are ald lengthwise and bound firm 
by croasstays, which are fixed by wooden pins and keys, The 
doors are ingeniously made to revolve in grooved blocks fixed to 
the frame; not a nail is used in the whole structure. The roof 
consists of thin flat rafters with a thatch of straw, and the only 

irs it requires is the addition of a layer of fresh straw every 

. It takes a Khord two years to build a house, and it laste 
from 20 to 30 yours. He gets no assistance from his neighbours, 
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nor can be obtain any by the offer of wages if be happens to 
reside in a well-to-do Village. The houses generally conmst of two 
emall rooms separated by a railing, Une of these is partitioned 
and used for cooking and sleeping on, sud the other serves as s 
cattle pen. ‘The younger members of the family and the servaate 
sleep im a separate room, where their stock of grain 18 stored. 
Lhe grown-up girls sleep together 11 a dormitory called ddagem- 
iddu,in charge of one of the old women There 1s another one 
for the young men The houses ‘ara constructed in two long 
continuous rows facing one another with a road between, aud at 
the back 18 a fence encloang the homestcad plot ‘44:4), 80 that 
the whole village looks not unlike @ stockads, 

The men wear a curious sort of garment called a sds. It ig 
a long strip of coarse country cluth, the «nda of which are woven 
in aquares of red and blue and are allowed to hang loosely at the 
back, almost down to the heels The appoutment of a headman 
is followed by his formal investiture with @ sdis by all the tribes. 
men over whom he is to rule; and iu return he gives them an 
ample supply of hquor with which to mahe merry till a late 
hour A smular ceremony 1s performed npon the selection af a 
new sardar, who, with the Khond headmau, forms the hnk 
between the Government and the people. 

The women wear a wider and more gaily-coloured piece of 
cloth, They do not cover ther heads, but throw the ends of the 
garment over their shoulders. Large reed necklaces, which they 
manufacture themselves, hang loosely from the neck, while a 
profusion of gold and silver rings, a silver band across the fure- 
head, thick brazen bracelets and pewter anklets adorn other 
perte of the body When it is time for a girl to married, 
she gots her face tattooed with some very quaint designs, Such 
tattooing is considered a graceful ornament, so much 90 that 
no Khond would accept a girl who had not so adorued herself. 
Acrosa both cheeks, from the temple to the lobes of the ears, are 
drawn straight, dotted lines at right angles to en another; over the 
forehead and obin a string of small regular geometrical figures, 
euch as triangles, circles aud diamonds, are puncthred, and the 
same figures appear near the lips and tyes. No other part of 
the body ie tattooed. The punctures are made with a thick 
needle and ere smeared with a mixture of lamp-black and the 
jaice of the plantain, after which an application of turmaric is 
rubbed over the whole face. Nothing acid must be eaten uatil 
the panctures have healed. The operation is performed by 
Khond women, who sre paid four annas for their work. It 
varios to note how these people, who can never make a 
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straight road, are yot able to draw such geomatrically porfest 
-Bgures withuut the aid of rule or compass. Auother curious 
ormmamentation is the boring of the entire rim of the ear, inte 
whioh thin sticks, from two to three inches in length, ere inserted. 
After marriage the sticks are replaced by silver rings. Gold 
necklaces, car-rings and nose-rings, as well as silver necklets and 
hair ornaments, are also worn. 

The Khonds du not crop their hair, but tie it in a top-kpot 
fastened with a copper pin or small ovmb on the right aide ovore 
hanging the forehead. On festive veoasions the hair is deooreted 
with a cook's feather or a fuw wild flowers, which they are very 
fond of. They wear small silver bangles and a gold nevilace and 
fer-rings After marge they never shave their heads. The 
women simply roll the hair up at the back ond adorn it with 
flowers, a number of large silver pins and a silver band across the 
head. The young-men shave themselves, but the old ones prefer 
to grow a beard. 

Before they passed under Hritish iule, the Khonds subsisted Foon, 
by plundering their ne'ghboura, by the chase, and by ovllecting 
jungle produce. A predatory life ia now imposaible auder a 
settled system of government, but hunting as still their great 
sport. Jungle produce is to this day collected and eaten with 
relish even by those who can afford to do without it; and every 
Khond loves to own a gun with which to follow the s¢mdur aud 
deer, or exterminate the wild animals that devour his flucks and 
herds; his other weapons are bows wad arrows and the (day: or 
axe, The latter, which is also a sacrificial instrument, ig the 
Khond's fgvourite weapon and ovnstant compauion, With it he 
kills hie viotim, clears the jungle, and defends lumself from wild 
animals. The Khonds cat food cooled by any of the olesa 
Hindu castes, but will not eat with blacksmiths, oowherds and 
washermen. Dullocks and cows are ssorifived only to the spirits 
of deceased ancestors, when it is believed that they are inflicting 
severe illness and require a sacrifice of this nature. Their flesh 
is eaten. Buffaloes are freely sacrificed and eaten in Ganjim, 
but not in the fChondinals. 

The Khonds do not eat snakes, lisards, mice and other vermin, 
the flesh af any carnivorous wild animal. nor the flesh of bears 
and monkeys. Fish, taken in conical-shaped baskets from the 
fields in the rainy season and from aballow pools im the hot 
weather, are eaten with great relish. All kinds of game binds, 
perrots, doves, peacocks, fowl, and other kinds of birds, except 
those which feed on carrion, rodonts and all enimals of the 
ohare, and cecesionally alligators, aco maton. The Khogds do 
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not drink milk, as they have an objection to partaking of 
what has been sucked by the calf, and to depriving the latter: 
of its natural food. Women and grown-up girls do not eat pork, 
which is considered a deliciuus meal, because the young men 
have made a vow never to marry one who is given to eating 
this flesh, in retaliation, it is said, for all the pork having been 
greedily eaten up by the girle on the oocasion of a feast while 
the mon had gone to drink liquor, The Khonds use no eating 
or drinking vessels A platter or buwl, made of leaves, pinned 
together, of which every family heops a large stock, serves both 
purposes. Little spoons are prepared in the same way for eippicg 
liquor. Earthen pots are purchased only for cooking. One 
set is kept until some religious coremony requires its renewal. 
Large copper pots, one of which forms part of every girls 
dowry, are used for carrsiug water and for conking at 1 feast. 
‘The meals are prepared by the grandiwother, who is looked upon 
asthe mistress of the family. A daughter-in-law doves not eat 
in the presenoe of the elderly females of the family. She gets 
her plave whon the others have died off 

The consumption of spirit distilled from the flowcre of the ° 
mahud 18 thor groat weaknies, the large quantities which they 
imbibe playing havoc with their constitutions. It is gradually 
reducing them to a state of poverty, and leading to a@ corres- 
ponding increase in the wealth of the money-lendimg and 
distilling class, which takes every opportunity of encouraging 
the consumption of liquor. Even women and children indulge 
in epinits It is difficult to wean them from this habit, as a 
libation of liquor is offered to their gods at all their sacrifices ; 
but the efforts of Government are being directed to preventing 
drunkenness, The use of the hookah 1s uuknown, but from early 
years the people smoke a kind of cigar, called Adde/t, made frum 
tobacco grown by themselves; the leaves being plucked green, 
dried uver a fire, and stuffed into a cone made of a edi leaf. 
Such cigars are the indispensable companions of the Khond, 
and three or four of them may always be seen stack in the waist 
and the hair. ; 

The only musical instrument that the Khond can play is the 
pleka, a three-atringed instrament, made of two gourds fixed to 
& round piece of wood about 12 inches long; this instrument is 
used tc accompany the love songs of the young men. At the 
village dance the girls join hands and form a circle after binding 
some bright-coloured piece of cloth, like the headman’s séri, 
round the waist. The boys stand sround them, singing alter 
nately a fow verses, spontaneously composed and innoomt of 
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hoth rhyme and metre, to the one simple tune that they know. 
The whole party, swaying their bodies, move slowly round in a 
circle, keepiug time by clapping their hands and beating their 
apkiets.* 

Colenel Campbell deseribod the Khonds’ as “sunk in the ggayac. 
depths of ignorance, superstition and senguality.”” “Thoy are,” 1% 
he said, “ not so expert at a lie as their more civilized neighbours 
of the plains, but regand for truth, for its own sake, they have 
none.” Colone? Campbell, however, never lived amongst the 
Khonds. He only marched through the country in the winter 
months at the head of a military fore, capturing their Moriahs 
in order to suppress human sactifjes, which was the Khonds' most 
sacred rite. If they lcd to him, it was nothing but what one 
would expect under those conditions; but to say that they have 
absolutely no regard for truth for its own eake, is not correct. 
Many Khonds are convictod your affer year for unlawful distil- 
lation of liquor, and are heavily flnet on their own confessions, 
when a demal would in sevoral cases secure an acquittal; other 
criminal cases end in tho same way, even cases of murder and 
homicide. As ain other matters, the Khonds have been mig 
understood = They are too ignorant to ovplain matters in’ a 
sonsible manner orto fell a atory in a connected and intelligent 
manner What they cannot evplan is put down to lying, but if 
one had the patience to extract all the particulars—no easy 
matter, since the Khonds imagine others are as well soquainted 
with details ns they are Chomselves, snd so make no mention of 
them—it would be found, in most cases, that they have been 
telling the truth It is, however, true that the Khonda wore, 
and still are, very sup eeaitions and ignorant, and addicted to 
drunkenness. 

On the whole, they ary an independent, honest and straight- 
forward people, having: great respoct for thomeelves and for their 
neighbours. An insult is keenly resented and is seldom offered ; 
the greatest insult possible is to calla mana Meridh. Bogging is 
unknown ; if is looked upon with scorn and contempt, being 
regarded as tantamount to acknowledging oneself a bond servant. 
The Khonds, indeed, would rather starve than beg, and have 
been induced to sccept agricultural loans from Government with 
the greatest difficulty, as they thought the money was intended to be 
purchase-money for the purpose of making slaves of them, They 
are both generous and hospitable, and are always ready to relieve 
distress and suffering in their own siinple way. It is a point of of 
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honour never to refuse shelter to any one, An unwelnome gueat 
is not told to leave, but the host finds some excuse for leaving-the 
house, 1¢ in considered bad etiquette to refuse a request point 
blank, especially when a man comes to ask for a bride. His 
fetlings must not be hurt, and he must be made to understand in 
an indirect manner. A man never exposcs himself to a rebuff by 
plunging into a discussion or joining a feast uninvited They are 
quiet and dignified in their manners and courteous and considerate 
towards their equals and inferiora Undue familiarity is promptly 
checked. The women are reapocted and share almost every 
privilege with the men, over whom they acquire great influence, 
In domestic matters their sway is undisputed — Prostitution. 
whether secrel or open, is unknown among them, and their 
standard of morality is, on the whole, good, though girls give play 
to their desires with the men they have fallen in love with and 
intend fs sunaty 

Theft 13 looked upen as the most hanous of crimes, parti- 
ewiarly in the case of women, and mvolves exile from the tribe. 
Anything left im trust is sale in the hands of a Khoend, more care 
being taken of it than if if belonged to dhe oman huneelf. 
Deliberate murder is practically unknown Manslaughter on the 
apur of the moment, or upon grave provocation, 18 sometimes 
committed, but almost always under the influence ot liquor. 
Oaths and pronnecs are sacred, death being preferred to a breach 
of the former. Though at first suspicious of strangers, the people 
soon become friendly and trustful On approaching — their 
villages, it is usual to find thein fleeing to the jungle or biding in 
their houses, but curivsity soon overcomes thew fear, when they 
find the vist is made with no hostile intention Once their 
confidence has been gained, they are ‘willing to go to any lengths 
to give practical proof of their friendiness They are loyal to 
their friende and masters, whom they are ready to defend against 
outeiders, Servants are faithful, obedient and conscientious 
workers, Tho tribesmen are naturally very conservative and 
olannish, “even to the extent of supporting foreigners settled in 
their mu‘hde against their own tribesmen of other mathds. An 
idea once taken is very difficult to eradicate, though loss and 
injury may result from it; and new ones are slowly imbibed. 

The Khonda possess a good deal of quiet humour. Sly jokes 
are often made and meet with bursts of laughter. They are fond 
otf giving one another nicknames which are called dtphd-; a4, i2., 
a leughing name, or d-padd, iz, 0 girl's name. They are eaally 
amused and work all the better for being bantered; but if spoken 
£0 xoughly, they become sullen and discontented. They are of « 
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cheerful and thoughtless disposition, making the best of things as 
they come. Naturally they are very improvident, and they 
expect the same honesty from outsiders as they themselves display. 
These qualities, combine! with their ignorance and their aversion 
to being dragged info court on frivolous charges, lead to their 
being imposed upon by foreigners in a very heartless fashion. 
They are free and open in their manners and innocent of deceit 
and chicanery, never hesitating to express thoir fevlings, if asked 
for a straightforward answer Witnesses scorn to exaggerate in 
the interests of thar friemls, espeanlly af ther veraaty is 
appealed to. False claims are not set up or countenanced, nor 
are cases instituted without s genuine prievanoe 

As children of the forest, the people are very superstittuus and 
timid, ever nady to imagine signs of approaching evil aud to 
offer sacrifives to avert rt All that they cannot understand or 
cope with is put down to some supernatural aud mix hievous 
agency, Old women and men are often declared to be evil spinte 
in human form destroying ther fellow hengs; sometimes they 
ere said to be metamorphowd tigers Laugering discases or 
several deaths in 5 oa os are put down to the evil mtluence of a 
neighbour Attache of wild annuals are often followed by the 
abandonment of a holdiag Beng a shy and cxclusve race, they 
do not encourage infcrsourse with outsiders, and the more they 
are left to themselves, the better are they pleased Strangers are 
not admitted within the tribe, but ab any one demres tu live with 
them, he can do so, if he as a member of a reapectublo class, 
One custom appears to be a survival of the times when thei 
growing needs demanded the asastance of outaders, If a man 
domrea to settle in a village, ho tries to win the good graces of the 
headman, and if successful. is given a pacew of land and a house, 
or is set upin trade. He thenceforth becomes a per;d and looks 
for protection to hig new patron (9441), whois expected to find and 
pey for a wife for him; in return. if prosperous, he helps him 
in time of trouble. The relationship continues fer generations 
and is cheerfully taken up by the heures of the contracturg partios, 
Pans and Sundis are usually the parjds, the former being the 
domestic messengers, and the latter having been originally 
introduced for the purpose of distilling liquor for their sdhus. 

Intellectually, they are by uo moans dull and stupid. 1f pains 
are taken with them, they quickly learn to read and write, but the 
diffealty of getting forvigners who know nothing of their 

to teach them Oriya, which the children cortainly have 

not leant at their homes, is naturally great, all the more eo 
because Khond is aot « written language. 
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In concluding this sketch of the Khonds, mention may be 
made of the different Khond communes A full account of these 
communos has been given by Mr. J E Frend-Pereira, formerly 
Subdivisional Offuer of the Khoudmils, m an article Zotemsm 
among the Khonds, published um the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bongal, Part LLL, 1904, from which tho following description 
has boen condensed, 

Numencally the most promment and socally the most influen- 
tral and prosperous commune in the hhondmils is the Chhota 
Paju confederacy of ix septe, or sub-septs, which occupies the 
contre of the oustern half of the subdivision Une of the tradi- 
tions of the Chhota Paju says that thar ongimal home was im the 
basin of the Mahainads iu the tract of country now comprised in 
the distrut of Sambalpur Thence they migrated under a leader 
named Tangim ite the hdle of Gland Kameda, v hore they dwelt 
for many generations round Doda Soru, & prominent posk to tho 
weet of Udayagin. Finally, they moved northwards and took 
possession of the termtory which they now hold affer conquering — 
an older sopf, called Ropormend: Khonds, the latter aro still 
found in a fow scattered fanuhes, without any ¢onmmmunal nights, 
gmong the dominant Chhota Paju sub-septs ‘The date of this 
mnvasion may perhaps be conjectured from another of their 
traditious It is saad that in the time of Gandha Mardan, the last 
king of the Prilman dynasty of Baud, which ended, according 
to Major Macpherson, about the Iegaumoy of the mnth century 
A. D,* a fiere struggle tuck place between the kings of Baud 
and China Kimedi for the possession of a renowned idol, that was 
enshrined urs temple in Mahdsugi, a village to the south of the 
Dodi Soru hill. The Chhoti Paju, who played a promment 
part in the war and eventually obtained 8 deasive’ victory over 
the China Isimed: king, carned off the idol and set it up at 
Balaskump§, a garh or fort of the Hindu suzerain, in the centre 
of the Obhota Payu country. This goes by the name of the Bara 
Rawal Thikuséni, a sum-Hindused deity quite distinct from 
the animist godlings or demons of the Khonds. It ig worshipped 
at the time of the Durgé Pija with a sacrifice of buffaloes, and 
seems to be a tribal deity of these Khond septs. 

Their tutelary deity is Panthi Ma Durga, a purely animist 
goddese that is not represented by an idol, although she beers s 
Hindu name. Panthi is the feminine of patho, a path or way; 
and the goddess is worshipped as the spirit that guided the adven- 
turous band and brought its members safely through the hills and 

© 8. C, Macpherson, Report upon the Khoods of ths duiricts of Ganjfan and 
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fangles to the Chhota Paju country. There sre three more 
tutelary deitive for the throe sub-communes into which the Chhota 
Paju are divided, viz, Girb: for the cldost section, Bidumendi 
and Bakamend, Prsu Pata for the next mm order, Gumalmendi 
and Griudhmend; and Sin Bara Rawél Thakurani for tho 
youngest branch, Sandiimend: and Diitimendi,  Giirh isthe 
demon of the spot where & human sacrifice had been offered to 
the carth-goddeas by the Guru, te, the priest of the earth-goddess, 
Prisu Pata is beheved to protect hur votames under her sheltering 
wings, the name means small birda, and the Gumalmend and 
Grindimend: Khonds will net kall or trap small binls San Bara 
Rawal Vhakurini ow the same as Bara Kawal Thakuran As 
she is the tutelary deity of the youngest section, the order of 
precedence i reversed, the Ditimend: and Saindumendi taking 
the lead ia the commune, while the Ditimendi, the youngest of 
the sulrcommunes, furnish the federal patnarch for the whole 
confederney. , 

The coustifution of the Chhoth Piagu confederacy is pecuhar. 
Chhota Paya or Chhot& Vadki mean the six 7 dade or countries, 
and there are ti. termtona!l areas calle) muthde, viz., Bidumendi 
and Bakamend, Gumalow ndi and Grindnnendi, Sandiiniend: and* 
Dittimend:, Lach of the pairs ferns a eubecommiune, and in 
each of the six mouthds are found fanubes of various stocks with 
different totems, the members of which cannot imtermarry within 
the ax Confederated mufhas They form an exogamous group, 
being consdired members of one great brotherhood — “ This 
exogamous group of vanous totem stocha,” Mr Friend-Pereira 
remarks, “18 the gocd: of Mr. Risley, who was muled into believing 
that all the mem re of a gochs wore of the same blood *” 

There 1s also a small spt (d¢dwdu) of the Chhoté Paju Khonds, 
ealled the Giha l’inja Klimbu in the broken country on the edge 
of the Khondmals plateau wich 18 oecupied by the Upar Charo 
Kombo commune Gtha Pinja means running away sa fast as 
possible ; and the name 1 explained by a legend that the ancestor 
of the sept fled from the Chhota Paju country owing toa blood 
feud. be 

The Tin Pari or Borgocht Khonds are a confederation of 
three district communes, in each of which are found families of 
various stocks The three dominant septe are the Delé Pari, the 
Kalea Pari and the Sidu Pari. De/a in Khond means s twig, and 
the totem of the Dela Pari is the twig of any tree. Consequently, 
they wil! never use twigs in the construction of a house of wattle 
and dab, or stay in the temporary huts (4ér:4) made of branches 

* Risley, Castes and Trikes of Beagal, 
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and leaves which are st up in the fields for the purpose of 
watching the crops, There is a superstition that any one of the 
Dela Pan sept who sleeps in a durrd at wight will be carried of 
by a tiger 

"he name ddled means black, hke a thef im the night, and 
is explained hy a quaint legend Many generations ago, it is 
said, a youth of the Tomismend: weatid m Gumaur, while out 
hunting came upon a group of girls bathing im a mountain 
stream. The gurla were lus kinswomen, bemg of the same 
exogamo is section as himself, and repulsed lus overtures with 
horror. Enraged at ther rejection, he caught up their clothes 
and disappeared into the yungles Knowing that retum to the 
village meant death—for the punmhment for the cnme of 
incest was instant death—he became a wanderer, and eventually 
made his wav fo the Tin aa. district, wheoaie he founded the 
Kalet Pin or tlnef sept. In commemoration perhaps of this 
event, the sept observes a curious ceremonial once a year The 
priest makes a rude flag by tvuie a piece of Goth te a pole, and 
carries it an great solemmity from + Hage to village All the 
young men and women of the Kalet Pan follow im procession 
and chant obvoone songs as a part of the ritual The flag is 
then buried in the ground with much ceremony, Unchastity 
or incontinence is looked upon with horror, immorality being 
regarded ag a sacnlege that provokes the wrath of the deity. 
The character of the women a urepronchable, and there ise 
saying that no woman of the Nolet Parr stock has ever yet 
been known to have gone astray 

Tho namo Sis borne by the sida Pan stock means im Khond 
“thoy are not,” and is explained by a legend that they formerly 
dwelt im caves, and then strangers approached, disappeared like 
rabbits in a warren, To this day they will not enter a vave or 
make any excavation, ¢y. for a woll or tank. They have a 
teligious ceremony —perheps the worship of the tutelary deity of 
the stock—in which three slabs of stono planted perpendicularly 
in the ground with the third piece resting on the- top of the 
upright pieces, kre mad’ to represent a ywmphd or cave, within 
which a sacrifice is offered by the priest. 

The Bengrikié communes are made up of two muthds—Bheti- 
mendi and Tunia&mendi, the dominant stock in the latter being 
the Bengri, and in the former the Bheti. They are found 
directly to the south of the Tin Pari, and have an interesting 
history. They are an offshoot of a parent stock of the Noso 
Goro in Daspallé. Noso in Oriya dialect moans the nine 
cremations, A tredition says that nine families died suddenly in 
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the valley of the Noso Gore, and there were nine cremations. 
The remainder fled in terror and became b-ngchi or bengri, te. 
dispersed, thus forming the Bengri sept. Some, however, returned 
to the Noso Goro valley, and having settled (duiche) on the hill 
overlooking the valley, beeame the Ruiche Gonda, Others ran 
away (nde for a short distance. but came back on seeing the 
others on the hill and formed the Narji Ponga sept. The main 
body of the Bengri went in a do/ ‘band: and settled in Dolpara, 
a village in Tunidmendi sufid and the stronghold of the Reugri 
sept) This village is new called Narji Pongt to distinguish it 
from the parent village in Noro Goro. The people of the Nari 
Ponga and Buiche Gonda villages are of the saine blood and will 
not intermarry. 

The story of the omgin af the second maim sept, the Bheti, 
is aa follawe. Many generations ago, the people of Kadopada in 
Athmallik, whieh Major Macpherson writing in PS 11," said * was 
lot to Band three generations age.” shot an arrew across the 
Mohinadi into the hills bevond, and afterwards weut in search 
for if. Whenever they came to a village and could not find the 
arrow, they set fire to the houses with the d/efi itorehs, The 
explanation of this legend seams to be that thy ancestors of 
the Bhetis burst into the dalle of NKhondmals. and devastated tho 
country by burning the villages with torches or flre-brands. 
Even at the present day a Khond of the Bheti stock is looked 
upon with peculiar fear and distrust as a person who can invoke 
and obtain the help of a powerful demon god—the tutelary deity 
of the stock—in committing arson, The totemof the Bheti stock 
is the JArh, a rope made of twisted straw. which, on being Hit, 
amoulders for a Jong time, and furnishes fire to a people who 
have not yet learnt the luxury of using lucifer matches. The 
Bheti are found in two dominant septs, bearing the aame name 
and admittedly of the same blood, in two different parts of the 
Khondmils, in Bengrikia south of the Tin Wari, and in Bhet 
Dangari west of the Chhota Paju. Ditferent families of the same 
stock are also scattered all over the country as far south as the 
Bara Muthi and Athara Mutha districts in Gumeur. One 
powerful sub-sept in Bhetkhole in the Upar Charo Kombo district 
has been agitating for some years to be constituted a separate 
administrative unit or mufhd distinct from the mutha in which 
their group of villages lies. 

The Ath Kombo or eight divisious are also known ‘as the 
Uper Chiro Kombo (upper four divisions) and the Tal Charo 
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Kombo (lower four divisions}. They form a very loose confed- 
eravy of two communes, each of which is subdivided into four 
tub-communes. The federal chief of the Ath Kombo is styled 
the Bara Kunaro Kahanra, just as the federal patriarch of the 
Chhota Paju is known as the Maha Malika. The Tal Charo 
Kombo live in the plains of Paud; they speak the Oriya 
langunge and are practically Qriyais Human sacrifices are 
supposed never to have been effered in their country, and conse- 
qvently * the ground is still raw and full of ghosts and evil spirits, | 
which "mercilessly afftit human beings and domestic animals with 
all kinds of diseases and calamities.” 

The Upar Charo Konbo, also called the Rattibari Khonds, 
dwell in the lroken country on the edge of the Khondmals 
platoau and bear the nickname of thict. because they used to 
mwa podown on the valley of the Mahctundi, whidk has been for 
ages the high road between Contral India and Onssa, and plunder 
the pilgritux on ther way to Jagannath Major Macpherson 
found the Rattuban Khonds greathy addicted to human sacrifiers.* 
Even xt the present day, there is an idea among the Khonds 
of the adjacent communes, that the rite is cartied on in recret 
in the deep ravines in which the hamlets of the Upar Chiro 
Kombo are situated, “Te the south-west of the Upar Chiro 
Kombo is found the confederacy called the ‘Pin Kombo or three 
divisions, which include a unmber of different septs with different 
totems. 


®3 C. Mupherson, Report wpon the Khonds of the districts of Ganjam and 
Cuttack. 
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Tre district has an evil repatation for unhealthiness, due to the Conara. 
fact that a large part of the country is still unoleare} and covered 
with jungle, while changes of temperature are sudden and atrike 
down the unacclimatized and thinly-olad natives of the plains. 
High hills thickly wooded running im all directions, extensive 
marshes growing paddy, deep and dense jungles with a soil 
charged with decay ing vegetable matter, under a oover*of luxuri- 
ant vegetation almost impenetrable to light, heat and air, and 
with profuse sub-soil moisture, all combine to produce a moat 
unhealthy climate, Tho effects on a stranger may bo gathered 
from the following remarks recorded by an Tudian medical oflcer 
sent there on special duty ‘*1ty evil influtnces have marked every 
constitution, and a ncw comer must pass through a trying ordeal 
of repeated attacks of high fever before he can find rest. His 
constitution by that time 1s thoroughly broken down ; he looks 
half of his former self and de«pairs to regain hia vigour and 
spirit as long as confined in this dreadful hole.” The Angnl subs 
division is, however, more open and better watered, cepecially in 
the east and north, and has a better climate than the Khond- 
mals, where hill and jungle reign supreme, The latter tract is ao 
uvhealthy tha! outsiders feur to visit it, and it ia reported that 
the ordinary Oriya of the plains regards service in it as almost 
equivalent to a death seutence 

The general level in this part of the district is well within the 
fever zone, and malaria ia prevalent. Lever of this kind is the 
eommgonest disease, and claims the largest number of victims, either 
directly or through the many complications which result from 
frequent attacks of it. No ono, it is said, escapes it, not even the 
Khonds, and thera are very few coustitutions that can withstand 
its attacks, The dramaye of the subdivision is exocllent, however, 
all the surplus water being rapidly carried away by the larger 
streams into the plains of Baud. Some of the hill tops, moreover, 
are distinctly above the ordinary sone of cloud and mist, and would 
probably be found to be less unhealthy theu the valloys, 
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The Angul subdivision is regarded as healthier than the 
Khondmals, but it wauld be more correct to deseribe it aa only 
less unhealthy. Malaria is almost equally prevalent, and skin,’ 
ear and eye diseases, rheumatism, dysentery and dyspepsia are 
common. Thg disease last named w a very obstinate ailment in 
these parts, and appears to be a concomitant or eonseyuence of 
low fever, which is very insidious in its appearance. It never 
exoeeds a degree above normal, and while it renders its victim 
slack and undermines Ine health and his digestion, he remains 
ignorant of the fact that his ailments are due to fever and fever 
alone, It is only when he takes his temperature several times 
daily that he discovers he has chronu low fever, and when this 
fever is eradicated, the so-called chrome dyspepsia also disappears, 
The headquarters station,*however, which 1s located in fairly 
open country, 1s on the whole healthy ; and any one staying there, 
without having to tour about m the dietrict, could keep his 
health with blithe ditheulty. The climate tells moat upon officers 
during the first two years of their raidence in the district, and 
after that they become fairly well acclimatized, 

The sanitary ideas of the people are very primitive. Their 
houses are mere huts, bult close together and s arocly raised above 
the giound They have no windows, and the doors are very low, 
#0 that even during the day-time the intertur is evtremely dark, 
These huts are not, however, ill-ventilated, as free perflation of 
air 18 secured by a small space left between the thatch and walls. 
Tho interior is hept clean and tudy, and the floors and walls 
ware regularly plastered , but the surroundings of the houses are 
filthy, scoumulations of cow-dung and dirt being found close to 
every house. The village sites are also frequently low-lying, 
Leing pear a mareh or on the same level with it, during the 
rains they are flooded, and streams may be seen flowing through 
the main streets. 

There are three sources from which the people’ obtain their 
supply of drinking water, viz, tanks, wells and hill-streams, 
Most of the tanks dry up in the hot weather or become rery 
ahellow ; the villagers ease themselves along the banks, and both 
they and their cattle bathe in them ; the consequent pollution 
ia obvious. The water obtained from wells is also frequently 
impute, as no steps are taken to protect them from surface 
contamination, and washings from the villagers’ homesteads find 
their way into them The hill-stroama are invariably small, and 
though they swell in sudden freshets doring the rains, they 
become shallow after « fow hours, In the hot months they dry 
up entirely, snd the people obtain their water from emall pity 
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made in their beds, In order to improve the water-supply 
Government makes a graut of Rs. 2,000 per annug_for sinking 
‘masonry wells, on condition that the people themselves contribute 
& portion of the coat. 

Vital cocurrences are not registered in Angul, and it ia there viras 
fore impossible to give statistics ahowing the mortality caused by #747 
different diseases or the uumber of birtha and deaths ovcurring 
each year, 

Malaerial fever is notoriously prevaleat, especially in the parsor. 

Khbondmals, and it is a popuiar saying among the Oriyss that for ras 
fever all Orissa mukes* its su’ams tothe Khondmils. It prevails nthe 
more or less in every year, the largest number of cases occurring“ 
in the rainy season and just after its close The forms moat 
commonly observed are tertian and qaarten. Must of the people 
coming tu the dispensaries for medicmes complain that they suffer 
from derapdé (long iuterval) fever, meuning that the fever recurs 
at an interval of two days, unl sdvs;a/ (khort interval)fever, 1¢,, 
fever every alternute day. Remitient and continued fevers are 
aleo frequently seen, but malaria cachexta ia almost unknown, 
The people generally have taken readily to the use of quinine, 
and daring the intervals cf fever come long distanoes to the 
dispensarivs and pest officss to oblam it. The houudquartera 
station of Angul is comparatively free trom malaria, and also 
those parts of the district which have beeu denuded -of forests, 
but it is very prevalent in the tracts still under forest, and it is 
oommon for officers und their servants to be attacked while on 
tour in those tracta or a8 soon as they return. Thongh the 
district bears such an evil reputation for ninlaria, the number 
of deaths among the local inhabilants is not believed to be very 
great, and residents froin other districts suffer far more. 

Sporadie cases of cholera oocur almost every year, and the Cholem. 
disease occasionally breuks out in epidemic form. The people have 
a horror of this disease and are panic-stricken wheu an epidemic 
breaks out In the famine cf 1889, when the first death from 
cholera occurred at Angul, the town wag deserted by all new- 
comers within a few hours, while the residents shut themselves up 
in their houses and no one would venture out after dark. When 
it spread into the interior, almost a!l communication fiom village 
to village was stopped, and the panic continued throughout the 
whole course of the epidemic. One of the most serious outbreaks 
in the Khondmils oconrred in 1900, when it made its first appear. 
aneco for many ycars. 1¢ was introduced by persons fleeing from 
an epidemic in the adjoining States of the Central Provinces and 

sapread with appalling rapidity, causing greet mortality. 
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Dysentery and diarrhoea are common complaints owing to 
the impure supply of drinking water and the nature of the food 
commonly consumet, The food of the people consists very 
largely of jungle products, such as roota, fruits and Sbres, many 
of which are harmless and form a substantial dietary, as they 
contain a large quantity of farinaceous substance; bat when there 
is any scarcity, they are taken without any mixture of rice or 
other food-grains, and being eaten in large quantities, bring on 
severe bowel complaints, 

A disease known locally by the name ddtpAut broke out at 
Balandapar’ in the rainy season of 1900, A medical officer was 
specially deputed ta investigate the disease and reported that 
the outbreak was one of virulsnt syphilis, spreading rapidly 
among a tribe among whofh it was probably introduced for the 
first time, and aggravated by the low state of heslth brought 
about by famine conditions One terrible feature of the out. 
broak was the number of children affected, over half showing 
marks of having anffered from the hereditury state of the disease, 
while in nearly evory family attacked one or more had succumbed 
to its ravages in childhood or infancy. In order to bring relief 
to the people, who had never before received any efhuent medical 
treatment, an out-door dispensary was established at Balandapara, 
The disease appears to have been introdued from the Sonpur 
State, and is now extraordinarily prevalent in some villages, almost 
all the inhabitants suffering from it in some stage or other 

Insanity is not a common infirmity, for the census of 1901 
showod that only 16 males per 100,000 and 3 females per 100,000 
were insane. Tho statistics for blindness, leprosy and deaf. 
mutism aro not so satisfactory, 96 males and 95 females per 
100,000 respectively being returned as blind, and 77 moles and 
39 females por 100,000 ae lepers, while the proportion of deaf- 
mutes was 6t) and 39 respectively. 

Vaccination is not compulsory, but bas made fair progress 
among the primitive people who inhabit the distriot Inoculation 
was formerly universal, and there was a strong prejudice against 
vaooination, but this has been gradually overcome, though it 
occasionally reappears. Arm-to-arm vaccination is not resorted 
to, and is very unpopular owing to the prevalence of syphilis, 
while calf vaccination is objected to, and attempts to introduce it 
have failed. In 1906-07, nearly 9,000 persons were successtully 
vaccinated, vepresenting 46°30 per mille of the population—«, 

higher than in any district of Bengal except Murshid- 
Abid and Darjecling—and in the preceding’ 5 years the average 
aumusl ratio of succesful operations was 36 per mille A 
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noticeable feature in the returns is the large proportion of oases 
of revaccination, which shows the change that has been effected 
since 1895-96, when it was reported that “it may be taken for 
granted that vaccination has been almost entirely confined to the 
infant population, and that the adults as well as children of five 
or six years of ago and upwards have up to date managed to 
evade the vaccinators. The elders continue to prefer inoculation, 
which has been atriotly prohibited, but which is probably still 
resorted ta secretly.” 

There ore three oharituble dispensaries maintained by Mapsoax 
Government in the district, situated at Angul, Phulbani en nel att 
BalandApara. Tho dispensary at Angul has beds for six male 
and four female patients, and the other two dispensaries afford 
out-dour relief only. 

The marginal table suiliviontly shows the increasing popularity 
mm et of the medical treatment 
AVRRAGK ANTAL given at these institutions. 
alae Sih Arrangements have also been 





' ¥uans at 

= made for the sale of quinine 

: In patients. Out patietits. by achool teachers at selected 

§ « . . 

=e -——— places in the interior, and three 

| 1890-94 az Baas Civil Hospital Assistants have 

ae ; a i2'5zy been appotnted, one as Lnsz ec. 

Ga : 10g; 18,883 tor and two as Sub-Inspeo- 
jorge oN clas —~- « —- fora of Vaccination, who are 


intended to help the Deputy Commissioner and Sulsdtivisional 
Officers in sanitary work as woll as to afford out-dvor medical 
relief to the villagers. 
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FORESTS 


Tne Government forests in the Angul subdivision extend over an 
area of G13 square miles, viz., 229 square miles of reserved and 
$84 equare miles of protected forest; and in the Khondmals 
there are 500 square miles under forest, which is neither 
protected nor reserved Those forests in which conservancy has 
been introduced form a belt in the south and west of the Angul 
subdivision, extending uorthwards from the Mahiuadi river. 
The tract they oo.upy is intersected by a number of hill 
ranges. running more or loss from touth-east to north-west 
and rising to an altitude of 2,000 to 2,700 feet. These 
ranges form a watershed between the Mahinadi river and 
the Brahmani, aud between them are broad expanses of level 
or alightly ivelined country between 300 and 1,200 feet in 
elevation The slopes on the lull ranges are generally moderate, 
but some paahs and ridges are very rovhy and precipitous. The 
rocks, of which the hill range, are for the most part formed, are 
of metamorphic origin, gneiss and quartzite being the commonest. 
The suil fiom a forest point of view is, as rule, deep and 
fairly fortile in the valleys and also on sume of the hill ranges; 
but on many of the hill-sides and in some of the level tracts 
between, especially in the protected forest area, it is shallow and 
hard, being composed toa great extent of calcareous concretions 
unfavourable for tree growth; inferior species, such aa aunld 
(Phyllanthus Emblica), pia/ or chdéra (Buchanania latifolia), 
khair (Acacia Catechu), and the sala bamboo (Dendrocalamas 
atriotua), generally affect such areas. 

The foreets, both reserved and protected, are essentially of 
the evergreen type, though the growth on the outer hills and 
ranges is composed principally of the following deciduons 
species :—eidhd (Lagerstrcemia parviflora), ddowrd (Anogeissus 
latifolia), mahud or shale (Bassia latifolia), kendw (Diospyros 
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melanoxylon), Agheré {Terminalia belerioa), fun (Schleichera 
trijuga),and thoss mentioned above. Through ut the greater part 
of the forest tract ad/ (Shorea robusta) 1s tho pringipal trea, but in 
most parts the following valuable timber tre+s also ooour associated 
with itin greater or less abundance, vis, pidsal (Pterooarpus 
Marsupinm), sixd (Dalbergia Sissoo', Jandhan (Ougeinia dalber- 
gioides), dau (l'ermin tla tomentosa), Au: wera (Adina cordifolia) ; 
besides these Angra (Xv ba dolabriformis: 1s mot with in places, 
The Dendrocalamus strictus bamboo 1s common, and the variety 
known as Bambusa arundinacea is abundant m many depressions 
to the detriment of other growth Moat of the other inferior 
species of the deciduous f rest zone are also 1 prosentod. 

Sal rarely oocurs quite pure, its density imeresses and ite 
growth improves greatly as one procesds from woat to east. In 
the Durgapur Range to the north the tree at present is of httle 
account; but where conditions are favourable, it attains a height 
of from 80 to 100 feet and a gitth of 7 to 8 fect, and im excep. 
tional casea of 15 feet Prasad and fan fhin trees with @ girth 
of 5 to 7 feet are common The castern or Rungod’ Range, 
which comprises but a small part of tho total arca, is ad/ country 
of the best kind and in sad to compare favourably with the «ad 
areas in the Duars and Tara: Over considerable urons, where 
conditions are sittable, the advance growth of seedlings and 
saplings of the principal species ig Inxunant = ‘Tho principal nunor 
products are bamboor, sata: grass (Iahtomum angustifolun), 
which 1s found chetly in the north and west, thatching grossa, 
creepers, Mangoes, various roots, which the villagers are pormitted 
to colleot without any restrietion, and dephants, by the sale 
of which a fair amount of royalty is realize} 

The reserved forests comprise three rauges or unite of gessnvep 

- -  adminustrative chargo, the Raigoda, roxmera. 
oe Bighmund’ and Durghpur Ranges 
mis  coltaming seven separate reserves 
os ae crane “ps aa shewn in the marginal table, 
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ae | 135, The first two are contiguous and 
ain . 

; vailipathar 10 | comprise the two cluef rangos of 
ataré 12 . ile ti 
hata Tikal | ™ | the | same name; wh he 


Konlat ts 8 , remaining five detached blocks form 
Dargiper 4. 0.) 14 the §«=Durgipur range The first 
-—— ax blocks have been reserved since 

Total _| 229 1844, and the Durgapar block 

sincs 1885, The Durgapur Range 
is the northarnmost, while the Baghmunds Range lies in 
fhe middie, and the Raigods Reage is the southernmost sod also 
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the most casterly ; the two latter Ranges touch the Mahanadi river. 
They sre surrounded on all sides, except the east, by the forest- 
clad hill» of the Tmbutary States, from which destructive fires 
often spread durmg the dry weather. 

These forests may be described as dry forests, in which 
three distinct types are distmguishable, while sd4/ (Shorea 
robusta) is the principal epecies The first type consiats chiefly 
of sal of the better kind (as to growth, size and shape), and 
generally contains little bamboo ‘This type occurs in the 
valleys and gentler slopes. The stoond type also consists 
chiefly of ai/, but it is of stunted growth, the trees being ill- 
shaped and viten unsound, while bamboo is genefally abundant. 
This type occurs on rocky inaccessible ridges and steep slopes 
The third type consists of mixed forest containing trees of the 
species already menfioned, generally with an abundant growth 
of bamboo. Thin type is found on all the drier and steeper 
slopes, 

The reserves have been under the management of the Forest 
Dopartment amec 1884. Tall 1891 they formed a subdivision 
of the Orisa Fores. Division, but since then, they bave formed 
a separate Division under the charge of an ofheer of the 
Provincial Forest Service, The three Ranges of Raigoda, 
Baghmundé and Durgapur. which have an area of 46, 150 and 
63 square miles respectively, are each in charge of a Hange 
Officer, who is assisted by one or two Foresters and a stuff of 
Forest guards, statwonod at different localities After the forests 
came under the management of the Forest Department, operations 
were confined till 1497-08 to the extraction of »4/ logs, poles and 
sloepers, trees being cut in one form or another of selection 
fellings. From 1897.8 efforts were made to dispose of sd/ 
end gidad/ trees marked under a selection system by sales to 
purchasers under pormits, whilst dead and unsound trees were 
disposed of to a small extent elsewhere. In 1903 a plan of 
improvement and selection was started throughout the central 
or Baghmundaé Range, on a rotation of 10 years, and in the 
eastern or Raigodi Range, selection fellings on sylvicultural 
lines have been and are still being carried out, pending the 
completion of a working plan; the bamboo forests are also 
being worked on a triennial rotation since 1903-04. As already 
noted, a working plan for’ the systematic exploitation of the 
reserves under selection and for improvement fellings is under 

ion. Timber and ninor produce are cut and collected 
under permite or passes, and prior to their removal from the 
fogeat, are checked with the permits imued, on which are peconded, 
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the quantity and kind of proince to be removed and the royalty 
paid thereon. 

The principal demand at present is for s4/ timber jof tho dest 
kind, while from one to two million bamboos are exported 
annuslly by purchasers, and sabai grass, which is found to a 
moderate extent, is leased out for a fixed sum. Praotically the 
only line of export ie the Mabanadi river, the produce (timber, 
bamboos and ashai grasa) being conveyed along it in boata and 
rafts to the Cuttack market, whence sume portion of the timber 
is sent to Caloutta: anda portion of the bamboos to Puri. The 
revenue is chiefly produced by the Ralgodd and Baghmunda 
Ranges; cho Durgipur Range, which contains younger and 
inferior forests, bung too far from the line of export to allow 
profitable exploitation ou any large scale. Tho revenue is small, 
owing to the difficulty in getting the produce to market, and 
gives no indication ¢f the real value of the forests, 

The bulk of the inhabitants of the district are oultivators Relations 
residing at such distances from the roserves that up to the present with the 
they have made litle or no use of them, while the villagors pees 
living in their neighbourhood or in the villages enclosed within 
thom, have accoss ty relatively large tiacte of protected forosts, 
in which they are allowed to exerciae cortain rights, Hance, 
the local demand lias 5) far been limited to a small number of 
bamboos and an inegnificant amount of small tindber and fre- 
wood. It is probable, however, that the exhaustion of some of 
the protected forests, and the cessation of the pra tice of granting 
produce free to villagers who have not forests iu their own fands, 
will lead to a greater dependence on the reserves. The people 
living in and round the fornats are little inclined for forest 
work, and difficulty 1s consequently experionced in obtaining 
labour. 

Sanction has been given to the opening of 11,020 acrea of 
reserved forest ia the Daghmunda Range and of 3,671 sores in the 
Dorg&pur Renge for the grazing of a limited nomber of cattle, 
Further areas have also been set apart in these ranges for the 
grazing of cattle in years of drought, while areas for the supply 
ot fodder have been decided upon and set apart to meet « possible 
demand. Tanks are also being excavated in suitable localities, 
close to grazing grounds, for the storage of water for osttle 
during years of drought. In times of scarcity the aboriginal races 
and poorer clases are admitted into the forests, without let or 
hindrance, to collect roots, wild potatoes, yams, fruit and other 
attibles (of which there is an unlimited supply) for their personal 
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Fire conservancy has been in force since the forests were 
constituted reserves The measures adopted consist of cutting 
externuel and interval boundary lines yearly to a width of from 
20 to 40 feet and burning the cat grass and other vegetation 
stacked along them, of clearing in the same manner a few interior 
fire lincx or traces 30 feet in width, and of the appointment 
of a large ataff of fire patrola or watrhers during the fire 
season, which usually extends from the middle of March to May, 
These measures have, however, teen only partially successful 
in cortain tracts, the average arva burnt during the 16 years 
ending im 1993-01 having been 9,293 acres or 5-75 per cent. 
of the total aren attempted. Tho most serivus fires have 
originated in the Tmbutary States adjoining the Angul district, 
but recently more effective measures for the prevention of such 
firos have been introduced in consultation with the chiefs of the 
States concorned The furcsts being, at present, closed to grazing 
of every description, except over limited arcas in the Baghmunda 
and Durgipur Ranges, no speca! precautions sre necessary to 
protect them from eattl. Jhe Indian Forest Act (WI of 1878) 
and the rules under the Act are in force and are carefully 
observed by the people, only a few trivial cases of theft and 
ihoit fullings ocear, and these are usually compounded for 
small sums, rocomse seldom being had to the courts. 

Tho followmg statement shows the average outturn of forest 
produce, revenue realized and” expenditure incurred annually 
during the 10 years ending m 1904-15 — 
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When it was decided to create the reserved forests, it was 
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. directed that the boundaries should everywhere be demarcated so 


asto exclude a sufficient area of waste land round the village 
cultivation. The principles laid down were that not only village 
areas, but existing ¢odd cultivation, except perhaps such small 
plots as were within large forests, should be altogether excluded 
by very wide boundaries, and in addition to the lands under 
regular cultivation or otherwise in use, a sufficient area should be 
left round each village for extension of cultivation ; that each block 
of reserved forest should be aa compact spd its boundary line 
0s straight and well defined ss posible, s0 that the people might 
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“have as little difficulty ss possible in distinguishing the reserves 
from the village lands ; that janga/burs tenures, whethor cleared or 
not, should be altogether excluded from the reserved forest ; and 
that cultarable forest lands should be distinctly marked, so that, 
when oultivation had to be extended, they might be excluded 
from the forest areas. Unfortunately, these principles were 
neglected in practice, and the ‘result may be realized from the 
following report submitted by an officer placed on special duty 
in the famine of 1489. 

“ Before forest conservancy was catablished in the estate, 
many people who had no arable Jand used to clear forest land 
and oultivate bid paddy, other early rain crops, and aleo oil- 
seeds. They paid no rent, bat they obtained a certain quantity 
of food for themevives, instead of begging or stealing from their 
neighbours; and they suld theic oil-seeds to purchase cloth or 
exchange i them for rice, as these people vever cultivated suifliciont 
food-grain for a whele year's consumption When the rigid rules 
of the Forest Department were ouferce 1, this source of their food- 
supply was stopped. ‘The landless classes and the poor semi-wild 
tribes living in small villages in or near the forests used alao to 
earn something by cutting bamboos and timber. Large dealers 
used to obtain passes from the ta/uil othee on payment of certain 
feca, and give advances of moncy or grain to the people, who 
used to contract to deliver a certain number of bamboos and logs 
at the river bank. Other dealers usod to give advances for the 
cellection of honey, bevs’ way and other forest produce, The 
low castes uscd to kill wild auimals iu the forest, dry the flesh, and 
store it away agninst times when fresh food was not oasily 
‘procurable, They also collected roots and frit in the forests 
without any restriction, and ealtle grazd in the forests free of 
expense to tho owners. The Dhobais (washorman caste) used to 
make charooal in the forest for aalo. Blacksmiths, who make and 
repair sgricultural implenents, und Lohars, who monufacture 
iron for those implements, used also to obtain the charcoal and 
ironstone from the forests free of expense. 

“It will be seen from the sbove that before the Angul foresta 
were closed snd placed in charge of the Forest Dopartment, a 
Isrge number of people used to frequent them for the purposes 
amentioned, and herds of cattle were grazed in them ; consequently, 
wild animale were so much disturbed that comparatively few 
remained in the forests. But since the closing of the forests, wild 
animale (especially elephants coming over from the foreata of the 
surrounding States) have become so numerous and bold, that all 
the crops in and neax the forcets suffer seriously every year. 
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The Khonds and other classes have thus not only been deprived 
of mesns of obtaining a livelihood by miscellaneous work, bat 
they have also been disovuraged in their early efforts to subsist 
entirely by the cultivation of the land. The means of living by 
forest produce having been taken away from them, their small 
plots of food-crops having been destroyed partially or totally by 
wild animais, when the genera¥ crops of the country fell so 
short as to cause the whole body of the cultivating classes to 
use the most rigid economy in their consumption of food, the 
aboriginal and landless classes necessarily starved. Privileges, 
if I may not call them rights, enjoyed by the people of Angul 
in the forests ever since the estate came into the posseesion of 
Government, and perhaps for many jears before, were not of 
much money value, but they enab'ed the people to live.” 

This view of the situation was confirmed by Sir John 
Edgar, who reported in 1889 that cultivated lands and orchards 
had been included in the reserved forest, and that, in spite of 
the offorts of civil officers, no redress had been obtained by the 
cultivators ; that sufficient land had not been left near villages 
to provide for grazing and extension of cultivation ; that lands 
sulted for toi/d cultivation and of no value for furest purposes 
had been reserved; that the forest boundary had been ran up 
to the verge of old established homesteads ; that an attempt 
had been made to levy fees fur the use of jungle lands outside 
the reserve; that the use of these jungles by the people had 
been interfered with; and that once flourishing villages had 
been abandoned owing to the pressure of the forest rules. 

As a result of these representations, the whole questisn of 
forest conservation in Angul was examined. The Inspector- 
General of Forests, Mr. Ribbentrop, inepected the forests in 
1893, and advocated thst the policy to adopt was to enooursge, 
rather than impede, the extension of permanent cultivation ; 
to ultimately reserve the unoulturable spurs and ridges; to 
gradually stop yAteung, and to prohibit it at once on slopes of a 
gradient uf more than 15’ or perhaps 12’; and to maintain a 
sufficient forest growth to provide the villagers with grazing and 
forest produce, and to act as an intervening barrier between 
permanent cultivation and the reserves. To carry out this policy, 
he recommended the crestion in Angul of protected forests. A 
notiBoation was accordingly issued in 1894, by which belts, 23 
chains broad, round every village in the immediate vicinity of the 
reserved forests were excluded from the latier and constituted 
protected forests; and in 1899 another notification was ismed 
Aadlesing that all lends, the property of Gererument in the Angal 
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subdivision, except lands that had been included in the reserved 
forests or had been settled with oultivators and others or might 
thereafter be eo settled, were protected forests; at the same 
time, definite rules were laid down regarding the rights of the 
Government tenants to use these forests. 

The protected forests are under the dirt control of the 
Deputy Commissioner, with tM® exception of 45 square miles 
situated within the reserves, the management of which has 
recently been handed over to the Forest Dopartment. 
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aye Tuy Avgul subdivision isa hilly tract, a large portion of which 

pirrtow, 18 still under forest. The south and west of the subdivision 

are made up of hulls covered with dense jungle, while the 

General north and east contain fairly open well-watered arcas. Out 

OCR the 10 pergavas into which it is divided, Tikarpara and 

TLainsi he within the forext reserves and are infested with wild 

animals, Vainchgarh and Taelmiil, aro in a comparatively 

advanced stato of cultivation, no jungle being left for fodder 

and fuel, while the remaining six are partly cultivated and partly 

under jungle Much of the jungle land has already been 

brought under cultivation, but there is etill a large area 

awaiting reclamation; and out of the 881 square miles 

comprised within the subdivision, ouly 246 squire miles are under 
cultivation 

The cultivators are not entirely dependent upon their crops. 

A certain proportion of them, and the entire body of the landless 

classes, except those who follow some remunerative trade or 

ocoupation, subsist cliefly on maigc, millets, jungle roots and 

fruita, whish they supplement with a small quantity of rice. It 

is only during the harvesting season that the principal article of 

diet of these classes cnnsists of rice; aftor that season is over, their 

food consista mainly of the fruit of the ken/s (Diospyros 

meolenoxylon) and mafud (Bassia latifolia), and, when they are 

over, of the fruit of the palmyra palm, which carries them on 

till the early millet are harvested ; on this they live until it is 

time to harvest the rice crop. All the year round the produce of 

the jungle forms no imconsiderable part of their diet, but its 

ition is less during the rice harvest season 

Sot. § The soile of Angul vary greatly, being in some places eandy 

and porous, while in other places black cotton soil or laterite is 

found. They are oclagsified according to composition as heary 

clay (kAeliamdati), clay (matal), clayey loam (kd/a chiki‘a), loam 

(doraea}, sandy loam (baka chikitd), loose sandy soil (ta) and 

red lateritio soil (rangdmdti}. Rice is grown on ell classes of sail 

except laterite, and the crops which do not require land rotentive 
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of moistore on sandy and lateritio soils. The high lands, which 
form about three-fourths of the entire cultivable area, are oulti- 
vated mainly with early rice and various rabi or apring crops, such 
as arhar, muga, birhi and huithi, while the low lands, which 
are more valuable, account fer about a quarter of the area 
available for cultivation and are sown almost exclusively with 
paddy. * 

There are four classes of landa, known aa sdrud, Aarfusal, bdae~ Cinsses of 
fasal and fold, the meaning of which may be gathered from tho '*"4- 
following account of the way in which land is ordinarily brought 
under cultivation Firet of all the jungle is cut ond burnt on 
the land, wh.ch is then ploughed up, the ashes of the jungle 
being plonghed into it. 11 is then sown with early rice, cotton, or 
8 pulse crop. and good ai vests are produced for three yoars 
without any further manuring. Such newly reclamed land is 
known as fora = After thre year, of the ryot is able to apply 
cow-dung or other manure, he does so, and the land, continuing 
under cultivation, is known ay baz fasa/, which ws simply reclatmed 
upland brought and kept under cultivation by manuriog and 
careful tillage If, Lowever, the ryot is anablo to apply manure, 
the land w allowed to remain unculéssated, in’ the course of 
time it lapses back into jungle, and after threo or four 
years is agam brought under cultivation by the process above 
described. 

In bdayosad land prepared m this way gdinary rats and 
bhado. crops, such a8 mustard, maize, and the castor-vil plant, are 
grown. If it is situated in the immeliate neighbourhood of and 
intermingled with village sits, where it receives good manuring, 
it is known as fur fasa/, which ws practically homestead land, while 
bésefasai corresponds with the béi/a or uplands of Bihar. Zula, 
as stated above, ia land reoently reelainied from jungle, aud may 
be high or low. Thus, if a ryot breaks up and reclaims low land, 
he may allow it to go out of cultivation, and in that case it still 
continues to be ealled ¢od4, but if he surrounds it with low 
banks or ridgws, has it irrigated. an! makos it suitable fur paddy 
cultivation, it becomes 44) ad and is classed as snob. 

Sarad or rice lund is further subdivided into three classes. 
The first class is cailed na: or bernd and cousista of low-lying 
Jand situated between ridges, within hollows, below dams and 
dykes, or near springs and water-courses ; this isthe best land 
for rice, as it always remains moist. The second class, which is 
called dera or maphighdtrd, consiste of land somewhat inferior in 

ity, eituated on slopes or above the ndii land. The third 
consists of land known as pasi or dhipa, ic. land en high 
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levels, which receives no irrigation and is entirely dependent 
on the rainfall. 

Hoarfasal and dofase! lands are lands surrounding the village 
homesteads, on which double crops are grown, and incinde 
vegetable gardens, plantain groves, and pd» plantations 
Bhado crops, such as maize, saedn and manda, are first raised on 
lands of this class; when (Meso have been reaped, tobacoo, 
mustard, ginger, brinjals, onions, chillrea, ete.. are planted. 
Hasefasal lands are generally situated in the vicinity of the 
village, and lke Aarfasa/, are usually manured They grow 
single crops, such as maize, tobacco, brinjal, mustard, sdre or 
arum, and the castor-oil plant 

The told lands are the Ingh lands, other than rice fields, 
situated at a distance from the village homesteads, which are 
sometimes allowed to lie fallow for a year or two in order that 
they may rower fertility. They are of three classes, viz , first 
class or dofaral, second class or ekfusa/, and third class land 
cousisting of sandy or gravelly soil, which 1s sown in alternate 
years In land of tho first class bad) rice and haar or arkar 
are sown together, and after the former 1s reaped, bu Ar, kulthe, 
or 8 bhador crop of fila (known locally as mdaght 1da:) is sown. 
Bometimes also gram, coriander (dianid) and muya (Phaseolus 
radiatus) are sown as single crops On second olass fold land 
magh: ran, birt, arhar, muga, cotton and the castor-oil plant are 
gown ; and on tbird class land Aulthi, mdyhi ras and sweet 
potatoes (kandma/), and to a very small extent ¢hudo: cotton are 
grown. 

Among other terms current may be mentioned Ad/peria or 
current fallow, #.¢., fields cultivated within the last three years, 
purndpand or old fallow uncultivated for over three years or 
upwards, and /d:kparsd or oulturable waste never cultivated but fit 
for cultivation. 

The principal crops grown in the Angu! subdivision are rice; 
maize; various pulses, such as gram, birht (Phaseolus Mungo). 
kavar or the pigeon pea (Cajanua indicus), Aw/thi or horse gram 
(Dolichos biflorus), AAes4ri {Lathyrus sativus), Aa/d: and smge 
(Phaseolus radiatus), and chand or the field pea (Pisam arvense) ; 
different millets. euch as sewdy (Panicum frumentaceum), kodo 
(Paspalum scrobiculatum) and mdndid (Elousine Coracana) ; oil- 
seeds, including mustard, {*/a or gingelly, also called mdghi rdsi, 
and the castor-cil plant (jsard) ; tobacco, cotton and sugerosne. 
‘The most important of all theee crops is rice, the greater part of 
whieh consista of sfred or winter rice grown in low lands, 
while a small proportion of the rice-cropped area is under dow 
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84K rive, which is a bhadoi crop sown and reaped during the rains. 
About a quarter of the rice-cropped area is cultivated with an 
early variety called /aghw, literally meaning light rice, which is 
a small variety grown on the second and third class sdrad lands 
found on slopes and uplands ; and about 7U per cent. is under 
the late advad crop, which is mostly cultivated on the lowest 
levels, Kiesds: is always grown with or after paddy on first or 
second class sérad land. 

Though rice is the priccipal crop, other miscellaneous food 
cropa, both 4/adoi and ral, play avery important part in the 
rural economy of the district, eapeciaily maize, millets and pulses. 
Angal is also noted for its produce of oil-seuds, kalds and kudthl, 
ete., and large quantities arv exported annually.  7%4: or giugelly 
is particularly a favourite crop, and it wa well-known fact that 
while the people of Augul, as 4 ru.v, aletain from eelling rice as 
long as they can help it, they pay their rents and supply domeastia 
wants by the tale of the fifa and other winter crops Among 
other important crops may be muntioned cotton, liréi, Rugarcane 
and tobaccv. Tobacco is grown largely on homestead land and 
ie generally consumed lovally, though some 1s exported, and the 
same is the case with molasses made from the local sugarcane; 
the latter orop is rained on first and second class sdrad land and 
also on good /or/d land. 

The vanons operations of the agricultural year are briefly as 
follows. In April and May laud ig propared for maize, tila, 
sawn, manda, Aarer, early rice and warly cotton. In June 
and July these crops are sown in the prepared land; and 
in the latter part of July, in August and 11 part of September 
early rice (bia) and other bhado crops, inoluding carly cotton, 
tila, maize, sadn, and wdaudid are reaped. In the latter monthe 
the puddling, weeding and transplanting of sdred and haghu 
rice are carried on. In the latter part of September and in 
October the land is prepared for the winter crop and is sown 
with the late cotton crop, castor-vil, mega, mustard, the second 
tila crop and tobacou. In November, i December and in 
the early part of January the Jirk: crop is resped, then the 
jaghu rice, and lastly the late edrad or winter rice ; chand is sown 
on the low edrad fields as soon as the sdrad crop is cut. After 
reaping the sdrad crops, the following crops are riaped, in the 
order given, during the latter part of January and the early part of 
February :—Aarar, muga, duithi, mustard, the second (i/a crop, the 
vastor-oil plant, and the late cotton crop; harvesting ‘of this 
last crop gows on till March and April, when chand is algo 
peaped. 
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Hevigntion, The rainfall in Angul, on which the paddy crop almost entirely 
depends, is capricious and often insufficient, and the st 
of water is therefore a matter of primary importance. Artificial 
irrigation is practised by throwing embankments across the 
narrow valleys or along the slopes, the water which acoumulates 
behind them being used for watering the fields below. There are 
altogether about 500 private tanks, the largest of which waters 
about 100 acres, and 16,000 acres of cultivation depend on them. 
Many of the dame an reservoirs, however, have silted up, and 
the greater portion of the sérad crop is dependent on the 
rainfall. 

In order to supplement these sources of irrigation, three irriga- 
tion projects have been proposed, which contemplate the construo- 
tion of dams across the Banli, Poipini and Bhalukhai, three hill- 
streams which are full during the monsoon season, but run quite 
dry by November or December The two projects last named 
are sn all achewes which would irryate a small area, but the Baali 
scheme isa much luge: one. The villagers at present utilize the 
water passing down the Baul: stream by making a dam across it 
and diverting the discLarge into an artificial channel passing 
through the irrigated area As there ts nu eseape, the whole of 
the flood water passes into the channel, scouring it badly in places 
and rendering any regulation imporuble. Dams (sdndhs) are 
thrown across the channel in suitable places to raise the water- 
level for irrigation, and there are also tanks within the cultivated 
area, intended to serve in times of drought, which usually 
ovour in October when wator is urgently needed tor bringing the 
pad ly to maturity. The area that 1s thus protected in years of 
drought is small; and on the whole, the system now practised 
is very orude, the whole of the flow-off from the catchment of the 
Bauli being neither ecunowically nor properly utilized. It is 
accordingly pro; osed to construct a dam across the Bauli at a 
place a little higher up than the existing dam and to continue 
it to across the adjoining nullah called the ‘akud, so that the 
water carried down “both of them can be utilized. The area of 
the catchment of these two streems is 35} square miles and the 
irrigable area would be 5,<00 acres, ie., the whole of the ares at 
present under rice cultivation. 

It may be added that Government possesses important rights 
in reepect of irrigation, for it has beau laid down by legislative 
enactment that Government shall be presumed, until the contrary 
ia proved, to be entitled to the exclusive use and control of 
the water of all streams flowing in natural channels, of all 
sollections of water, and of all tanks and irrigation ddudie 
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oonstracted wholly or in part by Government, or at its expense, 
in any part of the district. 

The Khondmals subdivision consists of « network of Tax 
hills and forests, interspersed here and there with small Emon 
villages, with patches of cultivated land round them. The 
inhabitants are aboriginals, inhabiting small villages soatterod General 
ainong the hills and divided from each other hy rugged conditions. 
peaks and denso forosts. The aroa available for cultivation 
is thus comparatively small, and only about a quarter of 
the whole tract is under cultivation. The Khonds are, how- 
ever, not entirely dependent upon the produce of their flelds 
for their food supply. Even in ordinary years they live chiefly 
upon jungle produce during about 3 mouths of the year, and in 
other mouths it forms no cnimportant part of their diet, From 
September to November they live chietly on sada, mandid, kuhurs, 
maize, early rice, and other crops grown on the high lands and on 
the slopes of the hills, The late nee is harvested in December, 
and from that time till about the end of March it forms the 
chief article of ditt, mixed with m considerable quantity of 
roots, herbs and fruits; while from April to August the people 
live ohiefly upou natural products and gamn. 

Jungle products aro used more or los throughout the year; but 
while the produc: of the fields 1a largely depended upon from 
September to March and only a small proportion of jungle 
produce is mixed with it, during the remaming monthe of the year 
the proportion 1 reversed = The supply of jungle products used 
for food may be said to be almost inex<huustibls Thor name is 
legion, but the most important aro the mango and waiua, which 
supply nearshing food in large quantities. Both the flower and 
frait of the matud, tamarind seeds, bean seods, the seeds of the 
jack-fruit, and arrow root ure preserved and used at oil soasons of 
the year. 

_ The area of low lands fit for wet cultivation in’ the amall Lands. 
. Yalleye between the hulls is limited, and rice is therefore not 

wn to the same extent as in the Angul sulslivsion. The 
high lands, even upto the crests of the hills, are cleared for 
qultivation and produce various kinds of cervals, besides cil-seods 
and turmeric. The late riew crop (dura didn) and sugareape are 
raised mainly in em)anked lands in the valleys or on terraced 
slopes ; aud other crops are raised on high lands, which are either 
wider permanent cultivation or are tilled under the fold system 
desoribed above, beng temporarily cleared and cultivated for s 
few years until the soil is ethausted. The Khouds whe 
imbabit this tract sly largely follow the nomadic system 
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of cultivation known aa jaiim or déhi, cutting and burning the 
forest in the dry season and dibbling in their seeds when the 
rains break, At first, euch lands are abandoned after s year or 
two, but as the population increases, this practice is modified, 
and the slopes are more regularly tilled, until eventually they 
are ploughed year after year without intermission. 

The principal crop is the bora dhde or winter paddy, which. 
ie reaped in December, but besides this a considerable area 
ia under kand:id didn or highland winter paddy reaped in 
November, and autumn paddy called aahi dhén or ath dhda 
reaped in September. The cereals and pulses include maize and 
millets, such as pdnekuhur: (Panicum miliare), saxd» (Panicum 
frumentaceum) and yhar: (Panicum colonum), which are reaped 
in August and September ; mdacdid (Eleusine Coracana) which 
is ready for the sickle in November and December; and the 
following cropa ent in the cold weather —éufjurt (Panicum 
miliaceum), yenda/a (Sorghum vulgare), kanya and arga (Setaria 
italica), Ad'ikad (Vhaseolus acontifolius), (hengd (Pannisetum 
typhoideum), Aud:Ai (Dolichos biflorus), Aalds and maga (Phaseolus 
radiatus). Other important cropa sre tolacco, fifa or gingelly, 
mustard, castor-oil, corian’er and turmeric, which are either 
bartered for food-grains or supply the mcans of buying the 
same. Tho oil-seeds are harvested in the month of January 
end tormeric in Merch and April; the proportion of lands 
eultivated with these crops is about one-eighth of the whole, 
and all are grown on high lands. An important crop of 
qucumbers and gourds is also raised, and beans are cultivated 
largely, for the sake not only of their ripe seeds but also of 
the green pode, which are used as vegetables. 

The Khonds grow but little rice except on the slopes of the 
hills, the majority of the good embanked rice lands being in 
the hands of Oriyas. They cultivate maize, millets, and 
oilseeds; but the crop which they chiefly affect is turmeric, 
generally grown on the bill slopes in sandy soil. It takes two 
years to come to maturity, but it suits the disposition of the 
Khonda, as it requires little labour. The growth of this crop 
ia almost a religious rite with these wild people, and it was 
to improve ita colour and ontturn that human sacrifices 
to be performed. It is their chief source of income, as” 
export it i quantities, bartering it for grain and salt to 
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The following table shows the normal acreage of the prin- Svarre. 
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During the last 60 yours cultivation has ovtended apr in Exrate 
the Angul subdivision At tho settloment offooted in 1855 the gormva- 
area under cultivation waa returned at 8) aqnare se at the tow. 
settlement concluded in 181-92 it increased to 215 square miles; 
and, as stated above, the cropped"aroa is now 246 aquary miles and 
the area of culturable waste is only 21 square miles. Statistios 
ahowing the progress made in the Khondmals are not available, 
bot altogether 197 square miles are under cultivation and the 
area of culturable waste is 80 square miles. According to the 
agricultural statistics for 1905.06, ont of the total area of 1,681 
aquare miles comprised within the district, the not area cropped 
is 443 square miles, and the arca available for cultivation, other 
than fallow, is 101 square miles, while forests acoount for 635 
aquare miles, and the area not available for cultivation is 493 
square miles. 

G8vernment maintains a farm at Angul, where experimental !uraovs- 
ofiltivation is carried on. The seeds of successful crops are usrwons, 
distributed among the cultivators, but the people are conservative 
and not inclined to change their present methods of 
v3 tural and Industrial Exhibition is also held annually 

rab the object bding to improve the indigenous arts, 

sad agrioultare of this district and the adjoining States, 
& 
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This exhibition is eaid to have been useful in popularising new 
varieties of cotton, prises being awarded for cotton grown from 
several kinds of seeds supplied by the Agricultural Department 
and distributed by the Agricultural Acsociation 

The cattle are, on the whole, poor, mainly because they are 
allowed to roam at will and not properly looked after. Pasturage 
ia abundant, but in many parts of the Angul subdivision 
the grazing grounds would be either insafficient or not fit for 
fod ler in @ year of drought In sucha year the only means of 
saving ths» cattle would be to drive them inte the reserved 
forests, but there again there would be difficulties owing to a 
deficient water-supply To giard agarnst such an emergency, five 
tanks have been excavated in ths reserved forvets, 
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NATURAL CALAMITIES. 


Tue district ia Hable to scarcity and famine wheu the rains 
fail, and within the last 20 years it has suffered once from famine, Liar 
in 1889, and twice from scarcity, in 1897 and 1900, The? . 
effects of a failure of the monsoon aro less disastrous than in “™"™ 
other districts, for the people aro not so dependent on cereal 
harvests as those in the plains, the productg of the forests going 
far to help them in times of drought; bit when, as in 1889, 
there is not only a failure cf the rains but algo of the maAed and 
mango crops, the distress is most severe Unfortunately, more- 
over, there is no organized system of irrigation to counteract the 
capriciousness of the rainfall; the country is backward and the 
people are apathetic and fndolent; and being the direct ryots of 
Government, they look to th: latter to help them. On tho other 
hand, the number of landless labourers is comparatively amall, 
and the Khondmals are less linble to suffer from searaty than 
the An sul sublivision, for the rainfall is oonsiderably heavier, no 
reetrictions have ben placed on the use of the forests, and this is 
one of the very few tracts in Oriesa where the aboriginal tribes 
have been able to maintain their ounnection with the soil. 

The follcwing isa brief account of the periods of soarcity 
which have ocoucrod within the last 20) years. 

The first of thesa culminated in the famine of 1889. In the 
Angul subdivis on there had not been a good harvest of wiuter Fawin 
rice during the ;revious four years, while that of 1887-88 wns OF 160% 
on the average not more than 68 annas and that of 1898.89 
mot more than 8 aunas of s normal crop, Considerable distress 
waa reported in the autumn of 1888, and some measures of 
relief were adopted, the most important of which was the 
relaxation of the forest rules; but s oopious fall of rain in 
September so improved the contition of things that measures of 
gelief were gradually discontinued, except that the forest rules 
were not reimposed. In spite of this rain, however, the rice crop 
was en indifferent one, and s ‘arge portion of the higher land was 
eft untilled, for there was « great drought from October till the 
‘flowing May. Tho mahud, mango and pelm crops failed both 
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in Angul and the adjoining States, and early in the year the 
agriculturists found themselves unable to keep the field labourers 
in their service and discharged them, ‘The latter were thus 
enddenly thrown ont of employ, and were unable to find work 
elsewhere. In ordinary years they might have subsisted for 
some time upon the edible roots, fruits, ete., of the jungles; but 
unfortunately in this year jungle produce also «failed or became 
very scarce, The labourers, therefore, being suddenly deprived 
of all sources of subsistence, could only be supported by special 
measures until a demand again orose for their services, 

The majority of the cultivators were in far better condition 
owing to the stocks of grain they held in reserve, but some were 
reduced to abject want, haying sold a considerable portion of their 
slender stock at high pricos, to find subsequently that they had to 
buy grain for their sustenance at a much higher price. In many 
cases, they parted company with their last piece of gold or silver, 
wilh their brass ornaments, and with the last utensil of their 
household; and a few actually sold their plough-hullocks, The 
distress during the montbs of April and May and part of June 
was naturally at its height, there being no work available in the 
fields, while a severe epidemic of cholefa broke out. In the latter 
part of June, howover, rain fell, and there was fresh vegetation ; 
and at about the same time organized measures of relief were set 
on foot. The hopes of the people revived; the Janded classes 
obtained agricultural loans, the able-bodied labourers found work, 
the infirm or helpless of both sexes received gratuitous relief, 
and jungle produce bocame again procurable In thie manner 
the people continued to live till the maize and millet crops, which 
happily yielded a bumper outturn, were gathered, They were 
followed by the early rice crop, which was also an excellent one. 
By thistime the labourers were getting their usual work, the 
price of food-grains had begun to fall, and relief operations were 
gradually reduced, until they were closed entirely in November, 
when the early winter rice crop was harvested. 

In the Khondmfals, the distress was far less severe than in 
the Angul subdivision, The failure of crops was as great, and 
there was absolutely no rain from November till about the end 
of May. About the end of April the trees and planta in the 
junglea began to withet, the heat became intolerable, and tanks 
and other reservoirs of water dried up. The supply of the jungle 
products upon which -the mass of the people had mainly to 
depend, aleo began to fail, and it was apprehended that, if the 
yains did not aoon break, there would be a serious famine, 
Fartunstely, however, before the end of May thare was some rain, 
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wnien, though small and insufficient for agricultural purposes, 
revived the jungle plants and trees. In June there waa a fall 
of rain which averaged 5 inches al! over the Khondmils, and 
the pressure was relieved. In spite of this, it was found 
necessary to start relief works, such as the building of rest- 
houses, and dharmasdlds, and the cutting of jungle. There was, 
however, less pressure than in the Angul subdivision, and the 
condition of the people was very much better. Thi estate of 
things was attributed to the fact that the forests inthe Khondmals 
are not reserve! or protected, and the people were able to fall 
back on the supplies of game, edible roots, wild fruit, and other 
products of tho jungle, which contribute so largely to the means 
of subsistence of aborginal tribes. : 

Briefly, this, the greatest famine within the memory of th 
present inhabitants since the grout Orissa famine of 1866, was 
due partly to the short harvests of ISS7 and 1888, partly to the 
failure of the mango and maha crops im 1889, and partly to 
the effects of along drought which prevailed from October 1888 
to the end of May 1889, on account of which all grain was 
tightly hoarde | for some motths, and the labourers were deprived 
of employment, The total cost of relicf measures in the Angul 
subdivision amounted to Rs 36,430, including agricultural loans 
to tho estont of [ts 12,500. Inthe Khondmals some ditfeulty 
was felt im selecting relief-works; for the only ono which the 
Khonds will take up readily is cutting down trees and jungle, 
which naturally can only be allowed to a limited extent; and 
though they do not object to digging tanks and wolls, that 
is a work dithcult to carry on im many places during the rains, 
The measures organized for the relief of distress, in this tract 
consisted chiefly in giving agnoultural loans; making advances, 
which after the field season were to be repaid, not in cash, but 
in labour, providing work on roads and tanks for those willing 
to perform xt; making advanoes to weavers; and opening centres 
for gratuitous relief on a small scale. The total expenditure 
amounted to only Rs. 7,620. 

There was some distress in 1997 due to the partial failure of soanorey 
crops in the Angul subdivision. In 1896, the rainfall was oY 1807. 
favourable until the middle of September, but after that it 
eossed till November. The injury done to the winter rice orop 
by this sudden cessation of rain at the time when it was most 
needed was aggravated by the visitation of an insect-pest locally 
known a8 mwcfwa (Leptocorisa souta). The outtarn of this orop 
wes thus not more than 8 to 12 annas on the average. The 
distress caused by the partial failure of the rive crop was, 
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however, not great, and it was found sufficient to open a few 
relief-works and to advance Ra, 20,000 in leans, 

foanctsy = After this, the people had a series of bad years, owing to 
short crops, which exhsusted their resources and culminated 
in general scarcity in 1900-01. This was most felt in the 
Khondmils, specially by those who depended for their sustenance 
on* jungle produce, such us yams and edible bulbs, the supply 
of which grew scanty in July. Famine conditions prevailed, 
loans were given to cultivators, relief works had to be opened, 
and gratuitous relief was given to the vld and infirm and to 
-those who were physically unfit to do any work. In the 
following year their condition generally improved, but in the next 
year there was a slight falling off In the third year all signs 
of distreas disappeared, and there was a marked improvement 
in their condition, which has continued to this day. They have 
mostly paid off their debts, thei condition and standard of 
living have improved, and the higher clases of agriculturiste 
now expend larger sums on luxuries, social ceremonies and 
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RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. 


Tue Angul subdivision was formerly a Tiibutary State, which 
was confiscated in 1847 in consequence of the rebellion of the Htaxrs. 
chief, Since that time st has been treated as a Government estate, Pande 
the tenants holding their laud direct from Ciovernment. The gion 
rates of rent hitherto assessed have remained unchanged for the 
last 50 years, having bees. fixed 1f the settlement concluded in 
1855, At the next setilement, which tovk effect frum the begin- 
ning of 149!, Goverument did not coumder it expedient to 
enhanos these rates i in view of the large increuse of rental ubtained 
from the eatenaion of oultivatiun; and the rates of 1855 were 
aooordingly left intact, in spite of the enormous mse im the 
prices which the cultivators obtained for their produce. By this 
settlement the total rental was increased frum Hs. 46,020 to 
Re. 1,07,215, ir, by more than 160 per cent., but the increase 
resulted from changes in classification, and especially fiom the 
asseecament of new lands brought under cultivation, the area 
assessed being 156,549 acres as compared with 56,947 sores in 
1855. 

The result was to shew that the following average rates 
of rent per acre were paid for different classes of land :-- for 
homestead lands, Rs. 3-8 ; for land growing sugarcane, | Ra. 3-2-9; 
for s@rad or rice land, Re, eo: 4; for toa or newly: recfaimed 
land, annas 3-7 ; and for callivable wasto, annas J-U. The fold 
land, with an areaof 83,342 acres, accounted for nearly balf the 
area assessed, and oonsequentiy the average rate of rent all round 
waa extremely low, being under 12 annas per acre on the oulti- 
vated ares. Government, however, was of opinion that it would 
be unwise to increase the assesment further in view of the 
remoteness and inaccessibility of Angul, arid of the fact that 
there was still a large area available for cultivation and that the 
resources ‘of the people had been weakened by successive bed 
seasons culminating in the famine of 1889. The term of this 
settlement was fixed for 15 years, end in order to encourage cul- 
tivation Government decided to take only a progressive increses 
foe (oid lands converted into rice lands daring the currency of 
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the settlement, half rates Leing levied for such lands during the 
firet 5 yoars, three-quarters for the next 5 years, and full rates for 
the lest 5 years. Those orders were, however, not “carried out 
strictly, for it was found impossible to trace the lands thus 
converted from waste; and what was done was to take the 
difference between the ryot’s old rent and his new rent as being 
the rent for new cultivation, and to levy half this rent for the 
first 5 years, three-quarters in the next 5 years, and the whole 
of it in the last quinquennium, 

Betewest The term of this settlement expired in March 1907, and a 

of rents. yo.settlement is now in progress, in the course of which several 
important changes have been introduced The’ great difficulty 
of the settlement and administration of the estate hitherto has 
been the extraordinary multiplicity of rates, which is a legacy 
from the first regular cideaont of 1855; there being no less than 
25 different rates fu: rice land, %3 for uplands, 5 for fold or 
recently reclaimed land, and 22 for homestead land. The 
existence of 65 different rates has naturally proved a great source 
of embarassment, and is now being replaced by a mmpler and 
more intelligent system of soil classification. 

The edrad or rice lands are divided mto three classes —first, the 
low lands in the villages which obtain sufficient moisture to produce 
full crops in the great majority of years; second, the lands 
intermediate between the low lands and high lands, which pro- 
duce good crops in ordinary years; and third, the higher terraced 
lands, which are almost entirely dependent on seasonable rainfall. 
The rates for these three classes are now being fixed at Rs. 2-5-6, 
Re, 1-9 und annas 12-6 respectively. These rates are very 
moderate, as land of the first class produces, on an averaga, 
80 mapnds of paddy per acre, of the second class 20 maunds, and 
of the third class 10 to 15 maunda. 

The next division consists of the uplands, which are not 
waitable for rice cultivation, and these are divided into two 
claases—hcrfasai or the well-manured lands near the village 
homestead, which grow valuable :abi crops, and bdsefasal or 
uplanda without any special advantages, but suited for ordinary 
vabi crops. The rates now fixed for Aarfasa! lands are Re. 1-9 
per acre and for éda¢/asa/ annas 12-6 per acre. 

Finally, there are the lands known as ter/d, which have been 
recently reclaimed and are in procesa of being got resdy for 

cultivation. These lands are divided into three classes, for 
which rents are being fixed at the rates of annas 6-3, annas 4-2 and 
snnas 2-1 per acre, the rates being on the whole lower than at the 
last settlement, beosuse it seema probable that the best land has 
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been reclaimed. Orchards are being assessed at the highest toild 
rate, viz, annas 6-3, as they are laid out on the best /o/a lands 
andare very profitable. Homestead lands have hitherto been rent* 
free in“the case of resident ryvts, while non-resident ryota have 
been charged rents varying from Rs. 3-2 to Re. 1 per acre, and 
non-cultivators have paid rates ranging from Re. 8-4 to 12 annas. 
The resident ryots will still continue to pay no rent ; non-resident 
ryots will be charged Ke. 1-¥ por acre ; and in the case of non¢ 
cultivators it will be left to the Deputy Commissioner to settle 
annually such rents as may soem to be fnir. 

In some par}s of the estate, capevially in parganas Talmiil and 
Panchgarh, lands were assessed at the last settlement at very low 
rates without any regard to the capabilities of the soil. This was 
due to various causes. In some villages the whole population 
wero, through mistake, treated as parks and allowed to hold at 
half rates. It is now found that there are only a fow paiks in 
these villages, and land held by the remainder, who render no 
service, is being assessed at fair rates Again iy many villages, 
lands were treated as rent-free af the settlement of 1845, and though 
at the last settlement of 1402 the rent-free tithes were declared 
invalid, the lands were assessed ut the lowest rates of cach class in 
order to avoid hardship. In these cases the rents are being 
levelled up to the moderate rates levied in the rest of the estate. * 

An important concession is being made to the tenants at the 
present settlement, fo compensate them for their exertions in 
converting uplands into rice lands and in improving the quality of 
the latter; for it haa been decided that, in the case of lands 
aasessed to a higher rental, the enlancemnt shall be taken in two 
instalments, viz, one-half of the imerease for the frat five years of 
settlement and two-thirds for the remaimder of the term. The 
amount of rent abated 14, however, rermposable at the expiry of 
the period of the settlement. 

Certain minor concessions are also being made in individual Privileged 
cases, Thus, the lands held by the Pans are being assessed at 
the lowest rate for cach class, whether sdrad, uplands, or tot/d 
land. This favourable treatment is alluwed because the Pans ere 
a semi-criminal tribe, who make poor husbandmen, and it is 
specially desirable to encourage them to take up acttled cultiva- 
tion ; they cannot pay the full rents demanded from other tenants, 
and, if an attempt is made to compel them to do so, they will 
abandon cultivation and revert to criminal pursuits. First class 
sdrad land is also Leing treated as second olass land in the case of 
oortain backward aboriginal villages inhabited by Gonds, Khonds, 
Maniatis, etc, who are also poor cultivators. Again, in the 
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villages known as Brihman Sassen, rents are being reduced by 
124 per cent., a8 they are held by Brahmans who perform priestly 
functions, sre poor cultivators, and have received concessions 
at every settlement The same reduction is being made“in the 
case of villages in parganas Tainsi and Tikarpara, where the crops 
are liable to considerable damage from the deprédations of wild 
animals; and in acoordance with custom, the parks, who perform. 
(uasi-police duties and assist at the khedduh operations, are allowed 
to hold their lands at half rates. 

In the Khondm&ls Government takes no rent for the land, but 
a voluntary plough orss 1s paid at the rate of J anpas per plough ; 
a fresh enumeration of the pl ughs is made periodioully Under- 
tenants pay a kid and some liquor as a yearly contribution to ruch 
tenants ua allow them to hold land ; and produce rents are also 
sometimes paid, the usual proportion being a third or a half 
of the outturn, 

Practically the only skilled labourers are artisans, such as 
masons, blacksmjths and carpenters, brought from Cuttack and 
other plaves A common mason earns a daly wage of 5 to 7 
annas, while a blacksmith gets 3 annas, and a carpenter 3 to 7 
annas; superior masons and carpenters are paid 8 annas a day, 
while expert blacksmiths receive a wage of 6 to 8 annas per diem. 
Looal labourers are paid according to the rate prevailing, if em- 
ployed by contractors, an ordinary cooly getting 2to 3 annas a 
day ; and if employed in field work by cultivators, they are paid 
in food and gran. Village artisans, such as blacksmiths, who 
make and repair plough-shares and other agricultural :mplements, 
and menials, such as washermen and sweepers, are allotted service 
lands, and also get 1n many places an allowance of rice and other 
grain at harvest time. This allowance is generally 10 seers of 
paddy per plough in the case of blackemiths, and adult barbers 
and washermen get the same amount from each of their cliente. 

Field labourers are divided into two classes, mu/ids and Acids. 
Muiids are day labourers paid almost invariably in kind, and 
Aahds are farm servants employed permanently by well-to-do 
cultivators ; the latter are given a monthly allowance of 14 maunds 
of rice, aud at harvest time 15 maunds of rice, 2 pieces of cloth, 
and « rupee in cash, the whole representing a yearly wage of 
about Rs. 30. On the whole, the Aalids are better off than the 
day labourers, who can get little employment from February to 
May, except in repairing houses; during these months they have 
to subsist on their own little oropa, on wild roots and fruit, by 
cate a bamboos and ful, and by making and selling 
mele, oa, 
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The marginal table shows the average price of food-grains in Pasces, 
seers and chittacka per nage" 
= during the lagt fortnight 0 
Peis fice, ret Gres March in the three quinquennial 
jen arama iods which have ela ainoa 

8. 8.Ch 8.) the formation of fe ada 
‘390195 . | 20 0 8 6 180 It is said that there is no ap- 
Moree lisie 2 2f 188 — promable differenos throughout 
| the district in the price realized 
ee by the cultivators for thair noe, 
but the returns of pnces current show that the price at whioh it is 
retailed varies greatly, ¢7., on the Lith Decomber 1906 common 
rice sold at Phulbim for 18 scors per rupeo (i, Re, 2-3. per 
maund), at Sankhpur for 12 seers, and at Angul for 114 seers, 
while on the same date in 1905 it was sold for 194, 16 and 13 
seers per rupee respectively at tho three martes  Genoraliy, it is 
reported, the price of nce 18 bigher in the Khondmals tvan im the 
Angul subdivision, owing to the fact that in tho former tract the 
areas available for rice cultivation are comparatively small, 
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CHAPTER X, 





OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 


Ocerrae AGuICULIURE supports the great majority of the population, no 

TI0X6 —Jons than 76 per cent. of the inhabitants being returned at the 
ceneud of 1901 as dependent on it for their livelihood. Of the 
total number engaged in cultivation J5 per cent. are actual 
workers, including 100 rent-recervers, J3,U00 rent-payers and 
18,000 agricultural labourers. Altogether 15 per ceut. of the 
population are supported hy various industries, including 4,000 
weavers, 2,000 basket and mat-makers, and a fair number of 
potters aud iron-emiths, Commerce supports orly one per cent. 
of the population ; and among those engaged m other occupa- 
tious, berdsimen, with a numerical strength of 3,000, are most 
numerous, 

Manvrace = The people of Angul are backward, depending rolely on the 

Fons. produce of the fields and forests, and the natural conseqtence is 
that the manufactures of the district are of little importance. 
Such industries as there are consist merely of small hand indas- 
tries intended to mect the simple needs of the villagers, such as 
making coarse cotton cloth, bamboo mats and baskets, reed mats 
and leaf mata, ornaments and utensils of brass and bell-metal, 
pottery, course sugar and molasses, aves, ploughs and other 
implements of husbandry. Ontechu and tusser cocoons are 
obtained from the foresta and are exported, as sre also molasses ; 
but the other products merely serve to meet a local demand and 
barely suffice for the villagers’ requirements. 

Cotton-woaving is carried on by the Pans and by a few Tantia, 

the fabrice woven by them being very coarse and of poor quality. 
The weavers are all poor and hive from hand to mouth, and their 
work is on the decline. Baskets are made by Godris, Haris and 
Dems, end mats by Haris, Doms, Pans and Khairés ; the Doms, 
both men and women, make excellent baskets and good 
pelm-leaf mats. Rough axes, plough-shares and other agricul. 
tural implements are prepared by village blackemiths ; and brass 
and bell-metal ornaments, iofds and lamps by a caste called 
Kherurts, Efforts are being made to remove this industriel 
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backwardness. The fly-shuttle loom has been introduced id the 
jail at Angul with success; and an Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibtion, held at Angul for the Iast 4 years, appears to have 
produced a perceptible improvement in some industries, such ag 
the manufacture of iron, bell-metal and pottery. 

Coal-bearing rocks crop up oocasionally, and mica is found in Mines. 
the Khondmils, but, neither have over been worked ; laterite, 
sand-stone, limestone and gravel are, however, quarried, mainly 
for making and repairing roads, and iron is roughly smelted. 
Tn the north of the Angul subdivision, Damodar coal-bearing 
rocks crop up towards CLhind:pada, at a village oslled Patrapara ; 
and at another village, Nankurapal, black shalo may be seen 
in the bed of the stream. Theso aro all out-crops of tho large 
Talcher coal-field. It is questionable whether the coal is of 
sufficiently good quality to repay the expense of working it, even 
supposing that there was a looal demand or a railway, neithor of 
which exiat at present. Tron is found towards Chiundipada, and 
ia worked, on a small eoule, by a local aborigmal caste of smiths. 
The iron is smelted in rough charcoal furnaces and bought 
by the village blacksmiths, who convert if into plougheshares 
and other agricultural imploments. 

The trade of Angul ts magnificant, the peoplo merely export- Traps 
ing their local produey in exch inge for ach commodities ag they 
need. The exports from the Angul subdivision are chiefly oil- 
seeds, molasses, cotton and cereals, rice’to a amall extent, timber 
and bamboos from the Crovernment forest, aa well as tusser 
cocoons, catechu, hides and horns . These products are taken to 
Cuttack by small traders, who bring in salt, spices, pioce-goods, 
kerverny oo, brass ware, g/i and dried fish for barter in the 
district From the Khondmals turmeric of a much valued quality 
is annually exported by tmders, who come round annually with 
their pack-bullocks; other exporta to Ganjam are cil-reoda and 
cereals, mahnd, hidea, horns, wax, honey aml shellac. The imports 
consist of the commollities already enumerated in the case of the 
Angul subdivision, 

Commerce may be said to be still in ite mfancy, barter being 
the most usual method of exchange, though oil-seela are sold 
largely for cash in the Angul! subdivision, where the*oultivators’ 
rents are paid mainly from the money realized by the'r sale. 
The people have littl or no commercial keennss, and the 
bulk of the import and export trade is in the hands of foreigners, 
Few merchants, however, bave actually settled in the district 
@wing to the deadly nature of the climate, and business is mainly 
gerried un in the dry season by itinerant traders, who travel thoes 
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village to village with pack-bullocks laden with rice, salt and other 
imported articles, which they barter for the produce of the soil. 
The want of roads, especially in the Khondmals, precludes the 
use of carts in most parts ; Lut there is some cart traffic on the 
main roads, and this means of transport has been employed 
more extensively of late years in the Angu) subdivision owing 
to the metalling of the road connecting it with Cuttack. Off the 
main roads, pack-bullocks and bdnghi# are in general use; 
there is also 8 certain amount of trade carried on by river, but 
this is confined to timber and other forest produce. 

The buik of the trade is with Cuttack, but the districts of 
Purt and Sambalpur and the adjoining Tributary States also 
share in it ; the main trade routes being the Cuttack-Angul road 
ord Dhenkindl, the Cuttack-Sambalpur road, the Russellkonda- 
Phulbani road, and the Angul-Tikarpara road In the Angul 
subdivision the vhief cantres of trade are Angul, the headquarters 
station, Sankhpur, Bagdia in the north of the subdivision, and 
Tikarpara to the south; in the Khondmals the principal markets 
are Phulbini, Bisiparé and Khejuripars. 

hii The following scale of weights 1s in general use both in the 

were, Angul subdivision and the Khondmalt:—4 fo/ae=1 pal; 
5 palex=1 pauls, 6 phuls=1 btsd This is known as the narayi 
acale of weights ; another, culled the Jd/hud cr steel-yard balance 
soale, is aleo in use in the Angul subdivision, according to which 
B oteldem! pal, 5 paldsl] phuh, 4 phuhe=l bisa. For 
measures of capacity the unit is the dan, which in Angul ia 
equal to two-fifths of a Cuttack seer of 105 folds; and other 
common mesures are~a Ahandi, which is equivalent to 8 seers, 
and a bhara», which is equal to 8 mauode of Cuttack sous. Tne 
following sosle .s current in the Angul subdivision :—1 mdam 
42 folds; 1 khandsi= 29 mang ; 1 pudugo= 20 Ahandis ; 1 bharan 
a2 puduges. In the Khondmils the scale is as follows :—~1 
ayla=15 tolds ; 1 (urd or man=2 aulds, 1 ard 2 mane; 1 tabs 
m2 ards; 1 gaunt 24 tdmbis ; 1 khandiw8 gaunie, i¢., 2,400 
tolds. For messuring length the A4/A or cubit is oommonly used ; 
it varies from 18 to 20 inches. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION, 


Axcur may with justice be dgcribed as the moat isolated and Guxraas 
snaocessible district in Bengal There is no railway in the advaort, 
district, and the nearest stetions are Cuttack and Ssambilpur, 
distant 64 and 105 mile-, respectively, from the headquarters 
station. Thore is no navigable river cxcept the Mahinadi, 
which flows for a short distance along the southern boundary of 
the Angul subdivision; and navigation even on this river is 
difficult owing to shoals, rocks and rapids, and to heavy floods 
during the rains. The first (imo that a stesmer ever proreuded 
so far up the Mahanad: as Angul was in 189, when Sir 
John Edgar, who had been placed on special famme duty in 
the Tributary States, succeeded in reiwhing ‘Tikorpari in a steam. 
launch. This route was alopte! as the most expe litious, tho road 
from Cuttack being unmetalled and cromed by 25 unbrilged 
streams, but, even so, it took fon: days to reach Angul from 
Onttack, in spite of the specal arrangement made. The two 
portions which comprise the di-trict are alsy widely separated from 
each other; the Angul sub] vision being surrounded by Tributary 
Btates, while the Khondmals is divided *from it hy a belt of 
the Baud State, of wiich 1€ ence formed a part. Tho distance 
between Angul and Vhulbini, the headquarters of the latter sub. 
division, is no Jess thon &7 miles, the road passing through wild 
hilly couctry and across the unbridged Muhd&nadi, so that in the 
rains it is meet difficult to keep up commuuioution. 

The Angul subdivision itself is fairly well provided with 
roads, and is traversed by the Sambal) ur-Cuttaok road, the main 
highway of the Tributary States, t ut the Khondma)s have not yet 
been fully opened out. Whoeled traffic in that tract is mainly 
carried on to the south; for though there are four lines of coma 
manicstion on the north, a hill pass has to be surmounted on 
each, vis., the Kumirkhol, Panissla, Kunda and Metcalfe Ghatis, 
Wor many years past the construction of a branch railway between 
Sembalpur and Cuttack has been contemplated. Different routes 
have been surveyed, one alignment passing through’ the Angul 
‘wubdivision, and snother passing slong the Bonpur tud on the 
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south bank of the Mah&nadi. The construction uf this railway 
would go far to remove the present inaccessibility of Angul. 

Expenditure on the constraction and maintenance of roads 
is provided from three sources, viz., (1) provincial funds, (2) the 
grant given for the management of the Angul Government estate, 
and (3) an excluded local fund known as the Khondmials Road 
Fund. Roads of the first class are maintained by the Publio 
Works Department; they wero formerly in chargé of a District 
Engineer, but that, post was abolished in 1903-04, and they were 
transferred to the control of the Executive Engineer, Akehuapada- 
Jajpur Division, who has hi# headquarters at Cuttack. The 
official roturns shew that in the Angul division the Public 
Works Department maintains altogether 31 miles of metalled 
and 299 mile: of unmetalled roads, but only 95 miles are actually 
within the district. 

‘The longth of roads maintained in the Angul subdivision out 
of the Government estate grant is 87 miles, of which 5 miles 
only are metalled. This grant is a small fund from which all 
kinds of works, including sanitary, agricultural and miscel- 
laneous improvements, are undertaken, and the amount avail- 
able for the construction of roads is not sufficient to open up 
the country. The Khondmals Road Fund consists of the amount 
realized from the plough coss levied in that subdivision, to 
which Government adds an equal sum Altogether 144 miles of 
village roads are mantained from this fund 

The principal roads of the district are the Cuttack-Sambalpur 
road, which pasces through the Angul sulxlivision, the road 
from Angul to Cuttack ei Dhenkanil, the road from Russell- 
konda to Phulbani, and the road from Angul to the latter 
place rid Tikarpara and Warbhang’, which is the main 
route between the Angul and Khondmals subdivisions, All 
these.roads are maintained by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and, with the exception of the Cuttack-Angul road, 
are unbridged and unmetalled. Of the roads maintained from 
the Angul Government estate grant the longest is a road 
from Angul e4 Chhindipads to Bagdié in the north of the 
subdivision, This road has a length of 31 miles; it is croseed by 
no Jess than 15 hill-streams, and though partially bridged, is 
anmetalied and is only a fair-weather road Other important 
roads are those leading from Angul to the borders of the Hindol 
Biate ed Mahidharpur on the southern boundary (14 miles) 
ani to Brehmapur 4 Sankhpur (18 miles), both of whieh -are 


* pametelled.and unbridged. In the Khondmals subdivision the 


reeds ara those already mentioned leading from 
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Phulbani to Harbhang’ and Russellkonda; and the other main 
roads are those from Bisipar’ to Kumirkhol (18] miles), from 
Saringia to Balandapars (16 miles), from Séringid to Kamarkhol 
(20 miles), and from Bairigora’ to Khejuripars (10 miles). 

There is only one ferry in the district situated at Tikarpard rarares, 
on the road between Angul and the Khondmils, where Govern- 
ment maintains two boats in order to enable travellers to cross 
the Mahanadf. 

In the Angul subdivision the Public Works Department Sraone 
maintains inspection and staging bungalows at Angul, Bantla, 27res 
Jaganodthpur, Kanjri, Katara; Mabidharpur and Poranigarh ; 
the Forest Department at Baghmunda, Pampasar, Purunikot, 
Raigoda, Tikarparé and Tuluk&; and there are Local Fund 
bungalows at Chhindipada, Durgipur, Nuithata, Jurunagarh 
and Ra&ijharan, In the Khondmals the Public Worka Depart. 
ment maintains inspeotion and ataging bungalows at Phulbani, 
Ranipathar and Sudrukumpé, and the Road Fund at Balanda- 
para, Balaskumpa, Beringpiju, Bisipar&’, Gochhipara, Gumagarh, 
Kaladi, Katrangid, Khejuripara, Kraindibali, Kumarkhol, Nuapa- 
dar, Nudpard, Pairaju and Siringia, 

There are 19) miles of postal communication in the district, Posran 
and post offices have beon opened at Angul, Phulbani, Puruna- Sve 
garh, Chhindipada, Tikarpari and Mahidharpur. Tho valuo of 
the money-orders paid in 1906-07 was Ra. 1,24,000 and of those 
issued Rs. 58,000; there were 909 deposits inthe Savings Bank, 
the value of the deposits being Ra. 15,000. Postal telegraph 
offices have been opened at Angul and I’hulbani. 
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CHAYITER XII. 


nd 


LAND REVENUF ADMINISTRATION, 


Tue system of land revenue administration in tho Angul 
subdivision is completely different from that followed in the 
Khondmils, Angul being a revenuo-paying {ract under the 
direct management of Government, while the Khonds pay no 
revenue and are under tribal headmen. The system of adminis- 
tration in each of these twu fracts will, therefore, be treated 
separately. 

DRANGFER ‘here are, however, certain features of administration common 

or LaxD. in both tracts, It has beun enacted that no transfer of a tenure 
or holding is valid without the consent of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner or Subdivisional Offiorr; tenants aro also protycted from 
ejectment from their tenures or holdings, whether for recovery of 
public demands or in execution of decrees for civil debt, save, in 
the Jast resort, with the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner ; 
and it is further laid down by law that for the recovery of 
demands the immoveable property ofa ryot shall not be sold without 
the permission of the Deputy Commissioner. ‘The latter has thua 
sole power to decide whether the defaulter’s land shall be sold 
or the ryot be evicted and his Jands settled with a resident tenant, 
who may pay up his arrears, and thus prevent an outsider coming 
into a village againat the wishes of the community. These pro- 
visions are intended to prevent the lands of the Khonds and other 
aboriginals being bought up by interlopers. As the country is 
being opened out, adventurers and money-lenders are entering it 
in increasing numbers, and it is a matter of vital importance to 
prevent the transfer of land to foreign immigrants by the 
oultivatore, who are simple, unsophisticated, and often unable to 
protect. their own interests. 


Axevs The following is a brief account of the system of land revenue 
o administration in each subdivision. 


8 The Angul subdivision was formerly a Tributary State, but in 
and 1847 the chief, having rebelled, was dethroned and the State 
pio confiscated. Since that time it has bean treated as a Government 
estate. A summary settlement, based on the records found in the 
deposed Raja’s office, was made with the Serbardhhére or village 
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headmen in 1848; in 1879 a regular settioment was made for five 
years, the revenue demand being fixed at Rs, 21,465; and in 
1856 this was increased to Rs. 37,167 at a resettlement made for a 
period of 12 years. The term of thie settlement was, owing to 
the great Orisea famine of 1866, extended for 20 more years, ao 
that it should have expired at the end of 1887, but this poriod 
again was extended to the cnd of 1801, owing to the onourrence 
of five bad seasons in suocession culminating in famine in 1889. 
It was accordingly directed that the resettlement should take 
effect from the beginning of 1842 and should hold pood for only 
15 years. At this acttlemont it was found that the aarsssable 
area had increased from 56,017 acrea to 156,549 acres, te, by 278 
per cent , owing to the catenton of cultivation ; and the revenue 
consequently rose, without any alteration of rent rates, from 
Ra. 46,020 to Ra. 1,07, 125. 

The period of thie settlement expired in March 1907, and the 
Government estate 18 again under survey and settlement. An 
account of the procedure adopted in this re-setflemont has 
already been given in Chapter LX and it will auffies hore to say 
that the area asx ased has now increased to 157,812 acrea and that 
it is expected that the total incrowe of rent will he between 15 
and 20 per cent The extension of cultivation since the Inat 
settlement has been amall i] per vent i, and the mam reasons for 
the inerease are the application of new rates and the conversion 
of toda or newly reclaimed land into adrad or noe land and 
of inferior sdrad into moo land of a better class. A large 
part of the improvement thus offectod is due to the efforta of the 
ryots thomaelvea, but Government has aleo spent nearly Ra. 27,000 
on tho construction of embankments since the last settlement ; 
and lands are lot out to ryota on the uudorstanding that they will 
improve them bet ween one settlement and another, and thet at each 
settlement land will be hable to pay rent according to its claas. 

The Angul subdivision consists of two distinct parta, viz., aduituis- 


Parnawa. so uaes reserved forests, and the Govern. tmtion, 
Gondiberh . vs $863 ment estate, which ia divided 
Khainbshalings 7 on Sve into 10 parganas os shown, in 
Puruvigarh ow. i867 =o the margin; these parganas aleo 
ral resent Ler inolude the area of uncultivated 
Tetaby . t,t, «6108 =~ Land which has been constituted 


Tikarpark oe ov = O3°17 protected forest. ‘ 
ren ee eek 1968 The direct representatives of 
Toras ‘anes Government in the administration 
ss ~ of the estete are the Sorbardhy 
bas, who are responsible for tho collection of the Government 
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revenue. There are three classes of Sarbardhkdre, viz., (1) persons 
who collect the rents from the ryots and pay the amount 
due to Government after deducting e percentage allowed to 
them as remuneration for their survices ; (2) holders of jangalburi 
tenures, i.¢., leases granted for the reclamation of waste land; 
and (3) holders of resumed rent-free tenures. All the Sarbarah.- 
kars aro Government servants and have the samo powers and 
privileges, but the two latter classes receive a emaller percentage 
of the collections as remuneration for their servioos. 

The right of appointing Sarbardhkars reste with Government, 
and in making appointments preferenco is given to relatives of a 
deceased or retired Sarbardhkar, who has rendered good servioe, 
provided they are otherwise qualified. They are bound to collect 
in fall the rents of their villages and other public demands, 
and to pay them into the treasury in four instalments by the 
15th September, 15th November, loth January and 15th March, 
They are liable to make good the whole amount due, whether 
they have actually collected if or not; but to give them reason- 
able assistance in recovering rents from defaulters, it has been 
enacted that any rent due toa Sarbardhkdr who has previously 
paid the amount to Government may be recovered as if it was a 
public demand due to Government. They are also bound to asaist 
in police investigations, to arrange for the supply of provisions, 
at rossonable rates, to troops and Government officials, and to 
provide guards of pasks for the camps of Government servants. 
It is their duty to report all changes in holdings, serious damage 
or loss of crops, and the prevalence of diseases, and to assist in 
the maintenanoe of the records. 

They are in chargo of all Government property within 
the boundary of their villages, suoh ss water-ooursea, roads, 
embankments, boundary marks, mines, minerals, ete, and of 
unsettled orchards, fruit trees and other trees, as well as of all 
unsettled and waste Government land; they are responsible 
that the latter is not broken up for cultivation without a 
permit. They ere bourd generally to look after the interests of 
Government ond the welfare of the ryots; they may call 
panchdyate in all cases whea both parties are willing to adopt 
this procedure, and have instructions to adjust all petty 
disputes in their villages by means of the arbitration of auch 


te, 

In return for these services, they are allowed a commission on 
the total rent-roll af the villages, and are entitled to one-cighth 
of the produce of unsettled fisheries, and to the rents of all new 
pecmanent or feild cultivation during the term of the settlement, 
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ie., they appropriate the profits accruing from the extension of 
cultivation during that period. They have no rights beyond 
those conferred on them by their engagements, and are liable to 
dismissal for misconduct. 

Previous to the settlement of 1892, the tonanta of the Tonants 
Government estate were divided into three classes, viz., (1) (hadnt 
ryots, (2) chdndind ryots and (3) pdhi ryots, The thdni ryots 
were resident cultivators enjoying certain privileges from which 
the other two classes were debarred, paying no rent for their 
homestead land, and not being liable to ejectment or enhanoo- 
ment of rent by the Serlurdhadra or any other party so long 
as they continued to pay ther rents. OUOnthoe other hand, the 
chaadind ryots, 1.., the residout non-cultivators, ocoupying home- 
stead Jand only, had in some places .o pay exorbitant high rates 
of rent for tho privilege of not being ejected, while the paht 
ryots or non-resident tenants were not only hable to enhance- 
ment of rents, but also to ojectmunt from their holdings by 
the Sarbardhidrs. Since tho acttlument of 1892, the Sarbarahddrs 
have been troated as collating officers with authority to realize 
only a fixed domand and with no power to eject tenants. The 
latter, moreover, have ben clawified as setiled and occupancy 
ryots, and under-ryots. The occupancy rights held by them 
are not transferable, und plots cannot be subdivided without the 
consent of Government, which 1s the landlord. 

Rent-free tenures fall under two divisions, viz, yagire and Rentfree 
lékhurdy. The jdgira comprise sorvice lands granted to village ores. 
servants, such as washermen, barbers aud blucksmitha; and the 
greater part are held by chaudiddrs, whose services ure remunerated 
by these grants ; 1,114 acres of Jand were granted rent-free to 242 
chaukiddra at the settlement of 1802, representing on the average 
5 acres for each chaukidér. A small quantity of land is alav held 
rent-free by patks, who furnish a guard for the district office ; and 
& larger area is held by Pan Sardars, iv., headmen who havo 
been provided with lands on condition that they look after tho 
Pans in their respective parganas, prevent them from committing 
theft, and see that they gain an honest living. 

The /akhirdy tenures are nearly all lands set aside for religious 
purposes, such as debottar, brahmottar, khairat, pirottar, datldnu- 
prea and ftanki-brahmottar, The debotlar tenures include land 
granted for the maintenance of the shrines of Jagannath, Durga, 
Somnith Mahadevs, Nilkantheewar Mahadeva, and Kukkuteswar 
Mabsdeva. Tho seb4it or resident priest, who enjoys these grante, 
in Hable to be ejected, if he fails to perform his duties as # priest 
and to take proper care of the shrine. The lakhirdy tenures 
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also uscd to include a certain quantity of land held by relations 
of the former Raja, which have been gradually resumed as the 
original grantees died off. 

Special arrangements are made for the maintenance of the 
settlement records. The Surbarihkar is personally responsible for 
reporting all new clearances and changes in tenants’ name, e¢.g., 
owing to the death of a tenant, when his heirs will probably 
take up the holding; owing to a tenant leaving the village or 
relinquishing his holding, when the Sartarahhdr will probably 
sottle the relinquiched area with another tenant or take it over 
himself; owing to the sale of a tenant’s occupancy right, when 
the recorded purchaser’s name will be entered; owing to the 
cultivation of culturable waste and jungle lands; owing to foila 
land being convorted into sdravd land, ete. The supervision and 
thecking of the reporta submitted by the Surderdikars rest with 
Kénungos, each of whom is in charge of s certain number of 
villages that constitute his circle ; in the rainy season they are 
employed in assisting to write up the mutation registers of their 
circles at headquarters. The Sadar Kanunyo, in addition to 
having charge of a smull circle near headquarters, is responsible 
for seeing that all recognized and sanctioped changes are duly 
regiatered ; while the Deputy Commuassioner passes orders a8 to 
the mutation of names, the registration of changes due to new 
eullivation, aud the assessmout of plots to the reut of which 
Government is entitled. 

In the Khondmils there is a patriarchal system of adminis- 
tration, Each village is presided over by a headman called the 
Malika or Kahaura, assisted by the cAfdéd or village policeman ; 
and they are grouped together into 50 divisions called muthde, 
each of winch is administered by an official called the Mutha 
Sardar, who is the intermediary between the Khonds and the 
Government, as it is his duty to communicate the wishes of the 
former to tho Subdivisional Officer and to see that the orders 
of Government are duly carried out. The system is simple, is 
adapted to the character of the people, and works well. 

No land revenue is collucted, but the Khonds pay a plough- 
ooes of 3 annas for each plough, a revision of number of ploughs 
being made periodically. To the sum realized from the oom, 
which is under Rs. 3,000, Government adds an equal amount ; 
and the whole constitutes what is known ag the Khondmals Road 
Fand, which is devoted to the construction and maintenanes of 
roads and other works of publio utility in the subdivision. 

This plough-cesa is regarded as a voluntary subscription, and 
is collected voluntarily by the Milikis and Sardire of villages 
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and muiés, who forego any remuneration for their serviced as 
collectors. Government has distinctly pledged itsolf to the people 
that this shall be considered as a rate or subscription voluntarily 
paid and not a tax or land revenue assessment, The terms of 
this pledge are contained in the following proclamation issued 
in 187 by Mr. Ravenshaw, Supcrintondent of the Tributary 
Mahals, entitled “A Notification to (he Kbond Nirdars, Mullicks 
and Kooers, and people of the Khond Mehals.” 

“Whereas you have agreed to subscribe at the rate of ‘hie 
annas per hal for the good purpose of making roads and establish- 
ing markets and communications in your Mals, and your wish 
has been reported to the Government of Bengal, and your pro- 
posals have received the sanction of the Government of Bengal 
and of the Government of India:—This is to inform you that 
Government has antherized rae te assure you that this action of 
yours is appreosiated and approved, aud that in future Govern- 
ment will give annually a sum equivalent to the total amount of 
your subscriptions and collectious, and that the whole amount of 
your subsenptions, together with the equivalent grant given by 
Government, shall be expended in your Male for the purposes 
of improvement above indicated. The fund made up of your 
subseriptions and of the Government equivalent grant is to be 
administered under my supervision by a punchdyat to be solocted 
by yourselves, of which pan Adyat or committes, the local Tahsil- 
dar shall be the Secretary and Treasurer, The pan Adyuf shall be 
clected by yourselves at a general mevting to he held annually, 
aud your pun Adyat shall, under my supervision, decode on what 
roads shall be made; and the work on the roads you wish to 
make shall be done by yourselves with the aid of the people of 
your villages, aud all who work shall reovive such proportion of 
the funds available as may from time to time bo based, and may 
be just and equitable ia proportion to the work done. 

“Taleo assure you that the plongh-rate you have agreed to 
pay is not to te considered os either a land revenue asseasment 
or a8 8 compulsory tax, but the amount vou may contribute will 
be considered aud treated as a subscription voluntarily paid by 
you all for the good of your country and for ifs general improve- 
ment. I look to you to see that no departure is made from your 
agreement to collect the throe snnas rate on cach plough and not 
to depert from the assurance you bave given me, and 1 depend 
on your honesty and truthfulness, The word of a Khond is his 
oath and not to be departed from.” 

No settlement bas ever been carried out, but alienations of 
land by the Khonds to non-Khonds are duly enguired into and 
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registered. Tho tendency is for the Khonds, who are aboriginals, 
to be ousted from their best lands by Oriy&s and other 
interlopers from the adjacent districts and States, but, as stated 
above, legislative action has now been taken to prevent such 
alienstions. 
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Tux district of Angul is divided into two subdivisions, vis, the Leasz. 
headquarters or Angul sulxlivision, which was formerly one of TY 
the Tributary States and was confiscated by Government in 1847 liek 
on account of the misconduct of its chief, and the Khondmaila, a 

tract formerly included in tho Tr’butary State of Baud, which 

was occupied by British troops in 185 un account of the anarchy 
prevailing, and has ever since been under British administration. 
Angul proper was declared a scheduled district under the Scheduled 
Districts Act (XIV of 18743, and in 1591 the Khondmals wore 
combined with it and brought under the provisions of the same 

Act. The district having been thus constituted, it was dosided 

to provide a complete but simple oode of substantive law and 
procedure suitably to the primitive character of its inhabitante ; 

and this was effected by enacting « Regulation called the Angul 
District Regulation (L of 1894). The administration of the 
district is conducted umler that Hegulation, as amended by tho 
Angu) District Amendment Regulation (1V of 1904). 

The system of administration in the Khondmala is unusually 7, 
simple and patriarchal. The Khonds are oalled together and erie 
consulted whonever any matter affecting their interests is under 
consideration ; while the administration of justioe is guided by 
Khond customs under the Angul District Hegulation, The 
Khonds themselves neither understand nor oare for tho subtleties 
of law, or even for precise adjudication of their disputes. What 
they prefer is that a dispute should be settled so as to satiafy 
both sides :—that a happy moan ahould be found which will be 
acceptable to the disputants, The efforts both of the law courts 
and of the village panchayats are accordingly directed to effecting 
an amicable settlement. False and frivolous claims are not set 
up. Each side comes forward with a genuine grievance, and needs 
to be convinced of the rights of the opposite party. In the 
absence of direct evidenoo, recourse is always had to oaths; and 
settlements made in accordance with them are never a 
Tho peoplo are always eager to have their disputes settled by 
arbitration. Such oases being disposed of in the prosence of 
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the village council of elders, who know a good deal abcut the 
facts, prevarication and exaggeration are avoided, and the partis 
themselves are saved the time, trouble, and expense involved in 
regular law suits. 

(Questions relating to the administration of the district are 
dealt with in the Political Department of Government. The direct 
control of the district is vested in the Deputy Comnuissioner, who 
exerrises powers corresponding to those of a Collector and District 
Magistrate in » Regulation district. This officer is immediately 
subordinate to the Superintendent of the Tributary Mabals, who 
exercises powers corresponding to those of a Commissioner and of 
the Bourd of Revenus, except in matters relating to excise, which 
are under the Commissioner of Excise. In the administration of 
the Angul subdivision, the headquarters of which are at Angul, 
the Deputy Commissioner ig assisted by a Subdivisional Officer 
aud by w Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate, and in the 
administration of the Khondmals by a Subdivisioval Officer ; the 
headquarters of the latter subdivision were at Bisipar& until 
1904, when they were transferred to Phulbani. 

Tn addition {o his administrative duties in Angul, the 
Deputy Cominisaioner is Assistant Politieal Agent for tha O_issa 
Feudatory States, in subordination to the Volitical Agent. He 
trios sessions cases from Athgarh, Athmallik, Baud, Baramba, 
Daspalla, Vhenkainal, HWindol, Narsinghpur, Pal Lahard, Talcher 
and Tigiria, and also does all politieal work im connection with 
four States now under the direct management of Government, 
vis., Baramba, Hindol, Narsinghpur and Pal Lahari, subject to 
the supervision of the Political Agent. The latter may depute 
him to do all the work in connection with the States of Baud, 
Daspallé and Khandpara, and may also direct him to do any 
particular work or delegate to him any of his own functions in 
any other of the 19 Feudatory States. 

There are five courts for the administration of civil and 
criminal justice. The Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals 
exercises the powers of a High Court as regards both civil and 
criminal justice, except in regard to oriminal proceedings against 
European British subjects or persons charged jointly with 
European British eubjecta. The Deputy Commissioner is vested 
with the ordinary powers of a District Magistrate and of a Sessions 
Judge, and in civil oases has powers, corresponding to those of a 
District Jadge, to try original civil suits and appeals without limit 
as regards value. The Subdivisional Officers of Angul and of the 
Khondmils have the ordinary powers of a Subdivisional Magistrate 
of the first class, as defined in the Code of Oriminal Procedure, the 
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powers of a Civil Court to try original civil suits of which the 
value does not exceed Re, 500, and also the powers of a Court of 
Small Causes, The Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate at 
Angul has the ordinary powers of a Magistrate of the second 
class and power to try original civil suits of which the value does 
not exceed Rs. 100, There is also an Honorary Magistrate at 
Phulbani exorcising the powers of a Magistrate of the third 
class, 

In criminal cases appeals from the Deputy Magistrate and 
Subdivisional Officers he to the Deputy Commissioner, who is 
aleo Sessions Judge ; and the ultimate appellate court is the Super- 
intendent of the Tributary Mahale. In civil suits the Superin- 
tendent of {he Tributary Mahals or the Deputy Commissioner 
may revise the proceedings of any subordivate court. Subject 
to these provisions, an appeal from an order or decree of the 
Subdivisional Officers lies to the Deputy Commissioner, oxcopt in 
the oase of an original decree or order in any vival or revenue suit 
of which the value docs not exceed Re. 50. Appeals from 
original decrees or orders of the Tdoputy Commissioner lie to 
the Superintendcat, Tributary Mahals, except in suits of which the 
value dovs not exceed Rs. 500, Every appellate deoree or order 
of the Deputy Comnnasioner in a civil or revenue suit is final, 
subject to the provisions regarding revision ; but an appeal drom 
an appellate decree or order in a suit of which the value exceeds 
lia. 1,000, and in which he has revised or modified the orders 
of the lower court, lics to the Superintendent. 

In the administration of civil justice the Hinda law in the awit 
ease of Hindus, and the Mubammadana and Buddhist law in the instice 
case of Musalmaus and Buddhists, forms the rule of decision in 
questions ri lating to success:up, inheritance, pre-emption, caste, 
special property of females, betrothals, marrage, adoption, 
guardianship, minority, bastardy, family relationship, wills, 
legacies, gifts. partitions, or any other religious or social usage or 
inatitution, except in so far as such law has by enactment beon 
altercd or abolished, or is opposed to any custom having the force 
of law in the district. Ia any cases nt provided for by this rule 
or by any other law in furce, the Court suts acvording to justice, 
equity and good sense. Another important provision of law is 
that relating to recovery of debte, which minimizes the possibility 
of unscrupulous adventurers taking advantage of the simplicity 
of the people, The amount of interest which may be decreed on 
any loan or debi cannot exceed the original amount of the latter ; 
0 interest. on any debt or liability fora peried exceeding one 
yeer can be decreed at a higher rate than < per cenk. jt menggan, 
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notwithstanding any agreement to the contrary ; and no compound 
interest arising from any intermediate adjustment or account 
can be decreed. 

The majority of the cases disposed of by the Civil Courts 
relate to money suits. Title suits are not numerous, and 
generally refer to disputes regarding occupancy rights. 

The crimes most characteristic of Angul are dacoities and 
highway robberies. These are mainly the work of Pans, a semi- 
aboriginal caste with predatory instincts, whom it is difficult to 
attach tothe land. They are, in fact, the criminal caste of 
Angul and furnish almost all the crime. Not only do they 
commit crime within the district, but raids are made by Pans 
from neighbouring States with their assistanoo. In order to 
prevent such offences, what is known as the kothghar system is 
enforced, i.7., the village headman keeps watoh over the Pans 
of his village at night and makes them sleep in one place. 

The administration of the police in Angul was formerly 
under tho Superintendent of the Tributary Mahdals, but was 
transferred in 1904 to the Inspector-General of Police. The 
latter deals with all matters affecting the internal discipline 
of the force and is its executive head; but the Superintendent 
of the Tributary Mahale retains full powers to order the whole or 
any part of the police to proceed to any place where they may be 
required, and is responsible to Government alone for any orders 
of this nature which he may issue, For administrative purposes 
each subdivision is constituted a thana, and there are outposts at 
Chhindipada, Bantla, Jarparé and Purunakot in the Angul 
subdivision, and at Khejuripar’, Kumarkhol and Siringia in 
the Khondmals, The regular police force, which is under a 
Superintendent of Police, consisted in 1906 of 3 Inspectors, 8 
Sub-Inspectors, 26 head-constables and 199 constables, é.c., a total 
strength of 287 men, representing one policeman to every 7 
square miles, and to every 809 persons, 

The village police force appointed for watch and ward duties 
in the villages consists of 464 chawkidars under Regulation I of 
1894, They are remunerated both in land, cash and kind. In 
the Angul subdivision 1,114 acres were allowed rent-free to the 
chaukiddre at the last settlement ; and the area has been increased 
during the settlement now in progress so as to allow each man 
a holding of not less than 5 acres, the rent of which is paid by 
the villagers. ag ger pcp ge eal no such lands, end 
the custom is for the saranda and contributions in cash or 
grain, the usual eyes Herta (1 témbis=13 seers) for 
each house, which inequivalent to ayant of Ba. i8a year. 
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They are appointed by the Deputy Commissioner, after consulting 
the residenta of the village; and the Deputy Oommissioner 
ia vested with power to direct each householder to make payments 
towards their aalary. The great majority of the chaukiddre are 
P&na, and prectically all the remainder are Haria. 

There aro a district juil at Angul anda subsidiary jail at Jarts. 

Phulbini. The latter has accommodation for 20 (18 male and 
2 female) prisoners, and the district jail has accommodation for 
101 (91 male and 10 female) prisoners distributed as follows :— 
there are barracka without sleeping accommodation for 60 male 
convicta, 10 female convicts, 10 under-trial prisoners and 7 civil 
prisoners ; there are 3 cells, and the hospital can hold 11 patienta, 
It is proposed to increaso the accommodation in the district jail so 
that Pan prisoners may be kept there instead of being transferred 
to other jails in Bengal where they become confirmed in criminal 
courses by contact with other hardened criminals. 

The revenue of the district is very small and consists almost pyyavon, 
entirely of the amount obtained from land revenue and excise 
receipts. 

The oollectionr of land rovenuo rose from Rs, 60,000 in Lana 
1892-03 to Rs, 74,000 in 1901-02, and to is. 85,000 in 1906-07, Tere nue. 
Tho whole of this sum is eollested from the Government ostate 
in the Angul subdivision, and no lend revenue is paid in the 
Khondmils, where a voluntary contribution is paid, at the rate 
of 3 onnas per plough; the amount thus realized, with an 
equivalent grant from Government, is expended mainly in the 
improvement of communications. 

The revenue from excise has steadily been increasing sinoo the gretes 
district was constituted, It was Ka. 9,000 in 1893-04 and rone 
to Ra, 33,000 in 1901-02 and to Rs. 54,000 in 1906-07, The 
greater part of this rovenue is derived from the aule of opium, 
which realized Rs. 34,000 in 1906-07, and of country spirit, whioh 

ht in Rs. 18,000. The receipts from opium, however, 
inclade Rs. 20,000 obtained from the sale of the drug to seven 
native States. There are no distillerica in the district, the liquor 
being made in outstills by distillation from mahué and rice, and 
sold by the vendors in their shops. Téri or fermented palm 
juice is extracted from date troes and sold in the Angul sab- 
Givision ; the shopkeepers pay no tax for the trees, as they belong 
to Government, nor are the treee marked. Gadnyja, i.c., the dried 
flowering tops of the cultivate’ female hemp plant (Cannabis 
indica) and the rosinous exudation on them, is consumed to a 
limited extent. A gold has been established at the headquarters 
of the Angul subdivision, from which the drug is sld to 
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shop-keepers of the district and the neighbouring Tributary 
States. Formerly indigenous génja was grown and consumed, 
but this practice has been put a stop to, and Rajshahi ganja has 
taken its place for the last 11 years. 

The registration of assurances is carried on by the Subdivi- 
sional Officers of Angul and the Khondmils. Registration is 
not compulsory, and the transactions are few, both because the 
eustom and right of transfer do not exist in Angul, and when a 
change takes place, mutation can be effected by an application to 
the revising officer ; and slso because the people seldom need to 
go to the expense of registering documents, as most of their 
disputes are settled by village panchayats. 
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EDUCATION. 


Epucation is more backward than in any other district in 
Bengal, only 2 per cent. of the population (39 males and 0-1 
females) buing able to read and write in 1901, The reasons for 
this backwardness are no’ far to seek =The population is mainly 
composed of aboriginals or semi-aboriginals, oceupying #« low 
position in the scale of civilization ; the villages, seattered over a 
broken plateau, are sep arated from each ofher by ragged peaks and 
dense forests ; the climate is unhealthy, and effectuaily prevents 
any large influx of settlers from more civilized parts. Vory 
fair progress has, howevor, been made since Angul was conati- 
tutod a district. In 1802-93 there were 166 schools attended by 
2,472 pupila; in 1991-02 the number of educational institutions 
had decreased ta 146, mainly owmng to a redistribution of schools, 
but the attendance had risen to 5,644; and in 1906.07 there wore 
172 schools, at which 7.114 children were under instruction. In 
other words, the number of scholars has increased nearly threefold 
since the district was created, and instruction is now given to 
40 per cent. of the hoya and 1 per cent, of the girls of achool- 
going age, as compared with 18 and 08 por cent. respectively 
ia 1892-03. This result is due almost ontiraly to the exertions of 
the district officials, and it is reported that the sehouls would soon 
disappear if they withdraw their attention and interost; for 
the people are not eager for education, prefer to make their 
children tend cattle or work in their fields, and aro induced with 
great difficulty to send them to school. 

For tho supervision of education there is a Sub-Inspoctor of 
Sehools in each of the subdivisions of Angul and the Khondmals, 
A Deputy Inspector has recently beeu appointed, who also super-. 
viees wlucational work in eight adjoining States. 

Of the total number of schools, all but four with en attend. 
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achools. There is, in fact, practically no demand or need for 
higher education, the great majority of the people being small 
cultivators or aboriginals, to whom nothing bat elementary 
instrnotion is enitable; there is also a great difficulty in getting 
them to pursue their studies beyond the primary stage, as the boys 
are generally withdrawn from echool at an early age in order to 
tend cattle or help their paronts in tilling the fields. 

The total number of Primary echools is 146, and the number 
of pupils attending them is 6,248. Of these, 124 schools with an 
attendance of 4,873, are Lower Primary schools, and 22 with an 
attendance of 1,875 are Upper Primary schools; the average 
attendance at schools of both classes is 43. Of the Upper 
Primary schools, six are maintained by Government and 16 are 
aided, while of the Lower Primary schools 123 are aided and one 
is unaided. It is noticeable that only one school is unaided by 
Goverumeut, the reason being that education in this backward 
district cannot go on without being subsidized. There are 12 
boarding houses with 91 boarders, two of which are attached 
to the Middle Vernacular schools, and the remainder to Upper 
Primary schools in the interior. 

There are two subdivisional Guru Training schools for the 
training of Primary school teachers, situated at Angul and 
Phulbani; and at the former place there is a Survey school estab- 
lished for the benefit of the local Sartardhtdrs, whose sons and 
relations go through an elomentary course of surveying, plotting 
and map drawing, to enable them to qualify themselves for the 
post of Serbardahdr. There is also a small Sanskrit To/ at Angul 
attended mainly by Brahman youths. 

Special measures are taken for the education of aboriginals 
and semi-aboriginals, In the Khondmils there aro 12 Primary 
schools, with Khond teachers, for the benefit exclusively of Khonds, 
but it is reported that progress is not very satisfactory, mainly 
owing to the fact that the children are taught by means of an 
Oriya Primer, which they do not understand, as they speak their 
tribal dialect. It is hoped that this difficulty will disappear when 
primera in the Khond language have been prepared. In the 
Angul subdivision there are three schools specially established for 
Gonds; and in both aubdivisions the total number of aboriginals 
under instruction is 728. Besides those institutions, there are 
15 Lower Primary sohools for the education of Pans, a semi. 

inal race, notorious for their criminal propensities ; theix 
touch defile, and the Pin children are not allowed to sit with the 
children of higher castes. The teachers in these schools are algo 
Pana. 
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The progress which has been made in educating girls is very Fawats 


satisfactory. In 1896-97 and in 1901-02 there were only two sn 
Lower Primary girls’ schools with an attendance of 28 and 60 
pupils, respectively, and the number has now risen to 16 and the 
attendance co 609. The number of girls studying in boys’ 
schools has alsy increarod from 200 in 1896-97 to T27 in 1906.07, 
There} are thus altugether 1,396 girls under instruction, of whom 
half attend boys’ schools. ‘Lhe gills mad freely with the boys 
and are taught by male teachers without any objections being 
raised by their parents. This increase has not been brought about 
Without a great ceal of trouble and persuasion on the part of the 
authorities, for the people are by no means anxious to have their 
girls taught. Two Model Primary girls’ schools have also beon 
opened at Angul and Vhulbini and have an attendance of 44 
girls; both these schools aro managed hy female teachers. 

There ia only one Lterary soviety in the distriet, a Brihman pirersay 
Samiti, startol in Angul in 1905, the objoct of which is to SOOH TINS 
promote education among the Brahmans and to improvo their 


social condition. 
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Angul.—Headquarters of the district, situated on the Nigra 
river in 20° 48’ N. and 84° 59’ E. It contains a population, 
according to the cerfsus of 1901, of 693 persons Angul is pic- 
turesquely situated in an open plain, with small wooded hills on 
two sides, the spurs of which jut out into the cultivated flelds 
below; in the background are highe: rangcs 10 to 16 miles distant, 
A large bare rock stands in the middle of the station, on which 
an observatory has recently been erected , there are also a temple 
of Mahadeo and a math at its foot. A lake 2,000 fect long by 700 
feet broad, is being made by building embankments round the low 
land to the south, which is a marsh for several months in the 
year owing to rain water stagnating init <A large permanent 
reservoir to supply drinkmg water has heen a long-felt want, 
which will be removed by the construction of this lake Most of 
the local tanks, wells and hill streams dry up in the hot weather, 
and the people of Angul and the neighbourng villages suffer 
greatly for want of goo] dhinking wator It ix hoped that the 
lake will not only remove (his want, but also conduce to the 
health and beauty of the town Tho town is surrounded by a 
metalled road called the Circular Road, and: intersected into a 
number of squares of various dimensions by roads crossing each 
other at right angles. It contains the usual public offices, which 
call for no special remark, the residences of the offictals stationed 
here, the district jail, a dispencary ami a small bazar. The * 
place was formerly known as HulurusinghS, and the name Angul 
was given to it in 1896, two years after the headquarters had 
been transferred here from Old Angul or Purunagarh. 

Balandapara.—A village situated in the extreme north-west 
of the Khondmils, 16 miles north-east of Siringid in 20° 80’ N. 
and 83° 53’ B. The village conlains an inspection bungalow and 
a fully equipped out-door dispensary ; s small weekly market is 


Thia chapter bas been compiled from notes kindly regen by My. a: 3, 
Olisvdack, Gubiivisionsl Oftcer of the Khondmils, and Bkbu Baldye Nath Miers, 
Angul Babdivision. 
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held here. It is largely inhabited by Sauris or Savars, an abori- 
ginal caste, who now claim to be Hindus ; there are alaoa few 
villages peopled by this caste in the vicinity of Baland&par&: 
The Sauris say they are immigrants from the Patna State, where 
there is a large settlement of their caste men, among whom they 
seek their brides They are quite illiterate and almost as wild 
as the Khonds 

Balaskump&.—A village in the south-east of the Khondmals, 
situated in 20° 25° N and 84° 21’ Eat the confluence of two 
nameless hill streams wluch combine to form the Pilasilki river 
The village contains a shrine of Uarariul (Bara Rawal), a goddoas 
worshipped by the Oriy & readents of the Khontdails, who has been 
identified with the Durga of Orisan proper, though she is said to 
have a wider influence, her blessings being mivked at weddings 
and other ceremonial occamuns, and her aud in times of sickness. 
The priest, ur Dehuri as he is called, isa man of the Budha caste. 
The goddess is specially worshipped every year in the bright 
fortnight of Aswin, when offerings of nce, milk, swoetmeate, 
goats and sheep, fowls ant buffaloes are made by all classes. The 
first offering i, made hy fhe Khond headmn, who are looked 
upon asthe owners of the shmne The dur held at this fime 
attracts 2,000 to 3,000 peopl from the surrourding country The 
shrine is said to have Tarn brought away from Mahisngi in 
Kimed:, am the carly part of the 19th century, hy a chief, named 
Gandha Manian, with a folowing of Khonds from the Khondmils, 
after a struggle lasting twelve years Giandha Mardan is said to 
have obtained o grant of the State of Baal fiom the Raja of 
Puri as a reward for coring him of some disease, he drove out 
the marauding chiefs of the Marga (spotted dver) and Kutra 
(ravine deer) families, and then gained over the Khonds, 

The first offeating priests at the ehring were two Khonds, 
named Nila and Katha, but after their death a man of the Mali 
caste was appointed, who subsequently carned off sword from 
the shrine and cstablished the State of Khandpari. Ata later 
dates Sudha was elected, whose family settled m the village 
together with members of eteven other castes, viz, Kowat, Mali, 
Kumhir, Gaura, Saura, Khond, Dhoba’, Bhandari, Sunn (known 
locally as Sundi), Pan and Hari. Other Sudhes wore also 

i viz, Biscis to cook the offerings, Neiks to watch 
the shrine, and Dalbcharis to summon the tribesmen. The 
descendants of these people were afterwards made sarddrs of the 

ikia, Chhoté Paju, Sangrimendi and Lasimendi mathds. 

‘With the exooption of the last two muthds, Khond sardars have 

now been appointed in place of the Sudhaa, They are the real 
x2 
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chiefs of the people, while the foreign sarddrs have gained only 
@ spurious position and influence by reason of their connection 
with Government as interpreters 

Balrimprasad —A village in the Angul subdivision, situ- 
ated 7 miles east of Avgul. It ws imcludedjin a pargana called 
Panchgarh, t1., the five forts, Ixcause it contained five forts 
(yarhe), established in order to prevent invasions by the Chief of 
Dhenkanél. Angul formerly (vtcude 1 as far as the river Nigré 
near Motungi, about 5 miles beyond the present boundary, and 
as the chief of VDhenkanal had overrun a large tract of country, 
these forts or outposts were cstablished to prevent further inroads. 
Balrimprasid was the biggest of the gaks, and some ruime 
of the fort are still ertant. 

Bandhagarh —A village om the cxtrem south of — the 
Khondmiils, srfauted am 20° lb’ Noand st 11) E, close to the 
source of tho Bighnadi Ht contsins a shrne ef the goddess 
Bararaiul montione 1 above im the artid on Balashumpi 9 At thia 
shrine the annual worslup of the goddc«s takes place im the month 
of Joistha and is attended by o much larger gathaimg than at 
Balaskumpa The shrine is @ stone sud to have boon uncarthed 
by a Khond while ploughing his fidd. The Wadgarh Khonds of 
tho Ganjam district hcauny of the discovery, damanded the stone 
by way of compensation for the shine which wus taken from 
Mahf&sing, but thar «forts to remove at wore unavailing, as the 
more they dug the ground round at the deeper st sank = The local 
Khonda, regarding this asa sign that {he steue was intended for 
themselves, took up arms against the Ladgarh people and drove 
them off. A large embankment, close to the site of the village, 
waa fortified and sume of the Qnya people from the adjoining 
village of Kandigarh took up thei residence near it for the better 
protection of the shrine The village hus been named after this 
embankment, its name meaning the * embanked fort ” 

The Sudhes of the adjoming villages in Ganjim are allowed to 
take part in the worship of the goddess The first offering is 
made by Dadra Kahanra, the descendant of the Khond who 
discovered the stone, and the rest of thu ceremony is the same as 
at the Balaskumpa shrine. The man who slaya the victims offered 
to the goddess, who 1s called the Bahauk, is a Sudha. A Khond 
holds the buffalo’s tail while it is beg slaaghtered, aud is called 
the Jani. An interesting feature of this pid is the large gathering 
of Khonds who attend the fair, and the singing and dancing 
which take place among groups of boys and girls. i 
and the seizure and carrying off of brides clect are also common. 
Low matches are not infrequent; if o pair fall in lore with one 
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another, they go away together, leaving the elders to settle the 
bride price and the attendant ceremonies, 

Bisipara.—A. village in the Khondmils, situated in 20° 26’ N. 
and &¢ 15’ E., 6 miles south of Phulbini. The village stands on 
the west bark of the Salhi river in Besringit mutha almost in the 
centre of the subdivision, of which if was formerly the headquarters, 
It has now lost its importaueo, tho headquartors having been 
removed to Vhulbini in 1904. ‘The name is derived from Bisoi, 
the family tith of oue section of the Sudha caste, who were 
seftled at the village as jai’s or peons in earlier times, when the 
country was uns itledand the ucwly opencd fafa station needed 
protection. These people formed the anoient nulitia of the Rajas 
of the surroandiag country, and wore employed here ina similar 
capacity, when attempls were mude by Government to puf a stop 
tothe depredauons of turbulent chiettains, to suppress Moriah or 
human ancrificcs, (o rescue infended viciimes from the Khonds, 
aud generally to daing the country under a settled form of 
Government 

The land Ielongs to the Khonds of sistecn of the surndfind- 
ing midds, whe wet induced to give at fo these foreigners a6 a 
Maintenance grnutim oo tiun feather services in performing potty 
police, guard and cseort duitvs, goung enoands, carrying meseayes, 
e€o. The ownership of the Whomds i Gib recogmized hy a small 
puft now and then, and hy ther headimcu bemg given board and 
lodging free of cost whenever they visit the vallage Several other 
familivs, chiefly potters, were settled in the aame way fo supply the 
needs of Governinent officers and to furnish them with domeatio 
servants, these services are stl ramderod hy the prople of Bisipart, 
In addition to giants made by individual fanulex or muthda, 
many other pad villages bave begn settled in a similar manner 
in other parts of the subdivision; of these fhe larger ones are 
Nuapars, Bandhagarh, Ratang, Voripari, Sakhipara, Koilarigaon, 
Nu&padar, Jajispingi, Kelapark, Gumiyarh, Neriri, Dangulu, 
Genjgor’, Dabgarh. Phulbani, Katrungia, Gochhipari, Balanda- 
pari, Ghoripathar, Malrigaon, Nuigaon, Khamin, Vhiringia, 
Vadurga’, Nabagub’ and Balaskumya. 

A portion of the land ut Lusipari was reserved for the 
Government buildings and residential quaiters. These were built 
by the Khonds out of rough planks and ost loosely put together 
and soured by cross beams with wooden plugs. Great heavy 
blocks hewn from a single log of wood served the purpose of « 
door; the roof being thatched and the fluor made of mud. The 
entire structure was devoid of nails and wus erected with the help 
of only two instraments—an axe and a chisel. They were neither 
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rain, damp nor wind proof, and were infested with white ants, 
The headquarters were removed to Phulbani in June 1904, the 
change being necessitated by the very unhealthy climate of 
Bisiparé. The staff was demoralized and rendered inefficient 
by incessant sickness, which was probably also due partly to 
the bad house sccommodstion. Apert from this, Bisipara is 
situsted in a hollow where the drainage is very defective, and 
the climate is damp and enervating. 

Ganingiad and Rabingia —Giningid, situated in 20° 16’ N. 
and 84° 6’ E., and Rabingia, situated in 2v° 19’ N. and 84° &’ E., 
are two villagos sn the Khondmils, which are interesting specimens 
of old villages which still dling to their anciont customs. They 
are complete mithds im themselves, the readents being descended 
from single families, members of the same family naturally 
preferring to build close to the parental residence and thus ensure 
their safety at a fimo when the country was wild and unsettled. 
Autha, it may be explained, 1s an Onya word which means 
literally a fistful, and 1a a term use to designate a small terri- 
{orial disision Tormerly, however, mu//ds were distinguished 
by the term tmbe (Khond A/dmbu), each family or tbe occupying 
asingle muth4, and a man was nover asked to what mutid he 
belonged, but to what tribe. The peouliarity of these muthds 
is that the hamlets are grouped together within a emall area 
like the maka/és of a village in Buhfr, and are distinguished 
from one another by the names of the original founders or 
by the names of the present headmen , sometimes also they 
have been named after a {reo planted or found growmg in them. 
Area for ares, the population of these villages is much larger 
than in others where the people have followed the Oriy’ custom 
of spreading over a large exten of country and forming distinet 
and isolated villages, 

The two villages are called Giniginda and Rabiginda by 
the Khonds, while the Oriys name for Ganingi& is Sundigaon. 
Jargipari, one of the hamlets in Rabingia, lies at a very high 
elevation, being perched on a amall plateau by the side of the 
Pirissara hill, which is 3,083 feet high, and Ganingiéi is also on 
a lofty plateaa. 

Jerang.—A hill in the Angul eabdivision, 18 miles to the 
north-west of Angul, on the summit of which a me/d or fair 
is held in the month of Chaitrs in honour of « goddess called 
Burhi Thakurini. Nearly 2,000 persons congregate at this meld. 

A village in the south-east of the Khondmils, 
situated im 20° 26’ N. and 64° 27’ E., at an elevation of about 
1.800 feat. Tt contains « police cuipost and inspection bungalow, 
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and is one of the chief centres of trade in the subdivision. 
A large weekly market, attracting about 2,000 persons, is 
held on Sundays, at which almost every article of ordinary 
uso can be obtained; cattle and hides are also eold toa fairly 
large extent. Formerly, the village was one of,the chief visiting 
stations of the Meriih Agents, as it lies on the direct route 
to Russellkonda, which used to be their headyuarters, Another 
route runs through Bisipara and Gumigarh, but if is s difficult 
one on account of the Kurnmngia hill, which has to be crossed 
at Kalingd. Communication with the State of Daspalla on the 
east, and thence with Kantilo and Cuttack, used to be kept 
regularly, but traffic haa fallen off since the subdivision was placed 
under Angul. It is intended to improve the road over the 
Metcalfe Ghati or hull, hy making it practicable for bullock oarts, 
so as to attract traffic from the dire tion of Daspalla. 

The village is situated in a beautiful open valley, which 
eonfains @ number of prosperous villages. It 1s named after the 
numerous date-palm trees found im and round it. Vegetables 
of all kinds and custard apple grow in great profusion, and the 
coconut palm, which it is generally ditheult to rear at such an 
elevation, alan thrives here. 

Kosala—A village in the Angul subdivision, situated 17 
mules to the north-east of Angul A e/é is held here on the 
fall moon of Sraban covery year at the shrine of a goddess namod 
“Ramchand, which is attended by large numbers from Angul 
aud the neighbouring States. It is beheved that by worship- 
ping Ramchandi sterile women will obtain olsldren, and it is a 
common sight to see women at this time crying and dancing in 
ecstacy ; their cestatic state is attributed to their being possessed 
by the goddess. Nearly 8,000 poople assomble during the fair, 

Krishnachakra —A  villago in the Angal subdivision, 
situated nearly 18 miles fo tho east of Angul, It is situated in 
@narrow valley enclosed on all sides by wooded hills, and is 
difficult of accoss. For this reason, apparently, the last Rajé of 
Angul made his capital there, when he was preparing to resist 
the British Governmont. The placo is now in ruins, and there 
are only a fow hamlets inhabited by pesple of low onatos, 

Kalaingi—A village in the Angul mbilivision, situated 
nearly 20 miles to the nouth-wost of Angul. It contains a abrine 
dedicated to a deity named Panchakhanda, ., the goddess of 
the five swords. Osths are commonly taken in the name of 
this goddess to settle disputes. 

+ Kumirkhol—A village in the Khondmals, situated 17 miles 
neatb-weet of Bisipart’ in 20° 22’ N. and 84° 4’ BE. It is on the 
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main road from Berhampur in Ganjim to Sonpur, and thence 
to Sambalpur. The road is an old military one, up which 

used to pass between the Madras Presidency and the Central 
Provinces. The portion in Baud and over the Penjei Ghati has 
fallen into disrepgir since the opening of the East Const Railway, 
which attracts traffic southwards, while the Sambalpur exten- 
sion of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway takes the traffic from the 
country lying towards the north. I is, however, intended to 
open direct communication between I'hulbaini und Soupar shortly. 

The village contains a police outpost aud staging bungalow, 
and there is a shrine to the hill-god on the top of the Penjei 
Ghati, consisting of numerous comcal-shaped upright slabs of 
sions. Tho Khonds of the surrounding villages make annual 
offermga to this deity, and invoke hie aid in saving them from 
attacks of malarial faver aud from wild animale Ho is parti- 
eularly dreaded by forsiguers, who uever ful to propitiate his 
wrath by making an offering of a handful of whatever food 
they may be carrying when they pass this way. 

Old Angal.—Se Purunigarh. 

Phulbani —Headquarters of the Khondials — subdivision, 
situated in 20 29’ N. and 54°10’ E, at an elevation of about 
1,200 feet above aca-level, vn the east bank of the Lilisalh: river, 
which winds round its western and northern sides. ‘Lhe village, 
Which contains s population, secording to the census of 1901, 
of only 476 persons, 18 about a mile in length and half a mile” 
wide, and in shape resembles on oval. A road is being coustructed 
round it; another road iuns through its whole length, on 
either side of which the different buildings have been grouped ; 
and orves roads divide the station ito a number of sinall sections, 
It is situated in an undulating plain sloping away from a central 
ridge, along which the main road has been constructed. Un two 
sides it is enclosed by hills, betweon which there are narrow outlets 
tothe country beyond, but to the south-east and north-west the 
country is more open ; and in the distance well-wooded hamleta 
are visible at the foot of the hills, in the midst of small clearings 
made in the forest. 

The village from which Phulbani derives its name lies at its 
northern corner and is inhabited largely by the writer-caste of 
Ezsrans or Mahantis, « fect which may account for this scholastic 
designation. The origin of the settlement is of interest. Pandri, 
s Mabanti woman in the following of the Kaji of Baud, who 
remained at Baleskumpa when the [aja left the Khondmila, was 
brought by the Khonds of these mufids and settled here, in order 
that she might supply them with perched rice, sslt and oil, 
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luxuries which had only recently leen introduced by the Raja. 
Pandri had three daughters, of whom the youngest, Gundri, was 
carried off by a tiger as a punishment for stealing some cakes 
prepared for the harvest feast, which she intended cating in secret. 
Rabang, the second daughter, marited a fellow caste-mau brought 
for her from Kalinga. Subing, tho eldest, hud a liaison with 
Budha Natk, a Sadha of Rangurk, who used to visit the place 
for trade and put up at Pandirs house. The man whs driven 
away by the Khonds, but was afterwards recalled and allowed 
to live with Subang. Their son was adimtted to the Sudha 
caste, aud was made the priest of the goddess Bararaul, The 
Karans nre the descendants of Rubing, and the Sudhas of 
Subiing ; the Sudhas, being desccuded from the elder daughter, 
are xegarded as the senior and super or branch of the familys 

The Khond name for Phutham tw Damsingh, the name of an 
adjuining muth@ in which it was formeily situated, thie being a 
survival of an old custom, new rarely found in the Khondmala, 
of grouping hamlets close together and calling them by a common 
vane, each group forming a single wa/ia Opposite to Phulbani 
is an old Khond wiluge, Dakpal, where there usd to be a visite 
ing station Idtore wny pormancnt hendyuarters were established 
inthe Khondmials, The sito of the od Auchadie is ported out 
in “She midst of a mango and tamarmd grove at the back of 
the Sulalivistonal Otheer’s Conrt. 

The public baldings in Phiajlam: are all ol masonry; and 
moat of them are thatched, These bintdings aie in charge of 
the Pubhe Works Department. Vhulbin: beng the headquarters 
of a Public Works subdivimon under the Eavoutive Engineer of 
Sambalpur. A first clase inspection bungalow is in’ course of 
construction, and a dispensary with accommodation for in-patients 
will shortly be crocted , the present diaponssiy affords out-door 
relief only. There is a combined sub-post and telegraph office 
communicating with Angul, the distavt headquarters (87 miles 
north-eust), and with Russellkonda (93 miles -vuth) and Berham- 
pur (103 mules south) on the Dengal-Nagpur Railway. The 
route vd Berhampur and Rurselikonda is usually taken to the 
Khondmials, a6 pony ghathdy (Madras touga-) and bullock carts 
are easily available and there are siaging bungalows overy & or 
10 miles. The Sambelpur route as Little used at present, and 
there is no direct ruad between Uhulbini and Sonpur, A plot 
of land has been eet apart for quarters for the ministerial staff 
aud another for the market, whero a weekly bazar is held on 
Wednesdays. Another plot of land las been assigned to the 

” London Baptist Missionary Society, which is about to wdabligh 
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a station here with a dispensary or hospital under a medical 
missionary. ‘ 

The climate at Phulbini is dry, and is three or four degrees 
warmer than other places in the south, such es Bisiparé. The 
drainage is good, and malaria is not as rife here as in the rest 
of the subdivision In the cold weather, an unpleasant mist, 
blown in by westerly breezes from the river, spreads over the 
town at night and hangs over it till a late hour m the morning. 

Purundgarh.—A village inthe Angul enbdivision, atuated 
8 miles west of Angul Formerly it was tho capital of the 
Raja of Angul, but a few years before his deposition he moved 
his hv adquartera to Krshnachakra, neirly 1 miles distant from 
Purunagarh, which was then given sts present name, moaning 
the old fort. When the State camo under the duet control 
of the Lritish Government, Purandgarh was agam made its 
headquarters: hit as th afte waa found to to very unhealthy, 
Angul was made the headquarters, ‘The old headquarters is 
accordingly named Old Angnlin maps. Durnnagarh contams 
a temple of Juganniith, and there is another temple dedicated to 
Madan Mohan, adety held in extreme awe by the people cf 
the distriet. . 

Rabingia.—S:c Ganingia. 

Santri.—A village in the Angul subdivimon, sifaated nearly 
8 miles east of Angul It contains the shrine uf a goddess called 
Lobhi, where a large me/4is he'd annually on the full moon 
of Kartik, which is attended by 10,00 to 12,000 people 
Local tradition says that this goddess was frst worshipped by 
Ramchandra. 

Talmil —A village in tho Angnl subdivision, situated 9 miles 
south-east of Angul. The village, which is une of the oldest 
places in the district, 1s divided into three portions—Garh Talmil, 
Sasan Talmil and Patné Talmiil Garh Talmiil is the site of an 
old fort in which the puss or soldiers of the Raja were garrisoned ; 
remains of moats and of old ramparts ure still traceable 
here and there. Sasan Talmiil is the ol est Brahman settlement 
im Angul, and a copper plate engraved in Devanigari character 
has been found there. It is said that many of the Sisani Brah- 
mans were formerly Chasis and were made Brahmans by the 
Raja. They still have Chasi names, observe some of their onste 
rales, and do not reseive the same deference as other Brahmans 
}¢ contains ag image of Durg’ Devi, in front of which there 
are ten pillars, called Daskhamba, which are held in great awe by 
the people. Patna Talmiil isthe oommercial quarter containing 
the houses of artisans, oilmen, ete. 
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THE CONQUEST OF ANGUL 


In the Calcutta Review of ISi8 a contemporaneous account 
of the conquest of Angulis given in an aaonymous article The 
Cuttack Tributary Melala-— 22 cot Op vations against Ungool, The 
following extracts fiom that account will be of some inftorest and 
are therefore published as an Apoond.y, tho artide having come 
to my notice too late to enable me to utile it in the preparation 
of Chapter II 

The wniter recapitulates the varius acts of aggression 
committed by Somnfth Singh, the Raja of Angul, and quotes a 
story current at the time which shews that he had misunderstood 
Both the tolerance ana the power of the Briteh Government. A 
horse-dealer pasung Chiough Angul wishod fo sell the Raja some 
of his horses, for which he asked Na 2,000 to be pant on the spot, 
The Raja replied “No! 1 am going to fight the Eaglish, and 
then you shall have Rs, 5,000 The Firmghis are not soldiers— 
beating drums—bloving bugles—all parade—no fight in them.” 
The canny horse-dealor, it14 said, refused the offer and went his 
way, remarking, to the naive surprise of {Lo Raji, that it was 
possible that he might be beaten"hy the Fnglish, The story, st 
least, serves to shew the attitude of the Raja, who continued in 
hie aggressive courses, until at length he exhausted the patience 
of the British authontics. 

In February 1847 he was “reported to be creatmg mischief 
in Duspulla, plundering villages, and arding and abetting the 
Khonds to remst the n.earurex adopted by Captain Macpherson, 
the well-known Khond Agent, to put down the barbarous practices 
of humen sacrifice and infantiade. A wing of the distinguished 
Kelal-i-Ghilzie Regiment, then at Cuttack, was in consequence 
immediately deputed by the Commissioner to proceed to Bermul, 
fo protect the Rajeh of Duspulla, and, if necessary, to afford 
every aid in carrying out the Government measures. As the 
year advanced, end affairs began to assume a rebellions appearance, 
the Commissioner applied to Government for two regiments, 
Two regiments of Madras Native Infantry and the right wing of 
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a third, with the full complement of artillery, were conse- 
quently formed into the Ungool Field Force.” 

The force left Cuttack on the 15th January under the 
command of Taeutenant-Colonel Campbell, cn, and after 
marching through Athgarh, Dhenkanal and Hindol, arrived on 
the 20th at Huttur,a village on the borders of Angul. only to 
find it deserted. “It was evident that the Ungool Field Force 
carried fear along with it. The people of I{uttur had magnified it 
into a large army—one of some ten or twerty thousand men and 
at least twenty guns. And they were not the only people who 
thought eo. It was perhaps the largest forve that had entered 
the Tributary Mehals, since the conquest of Cattack im 1803; 
and yet it waa not composed of nore than 2 600 fighting men 
and four guna, two of the latter 12-pountir howitzers, followed 
by a train of ammunition waggons, provided with shot and 
shell, Tho cause of fear im dfuttn: was sud to he the 
enemy's having come down, to the nmber of 100, and persuaded 
the villagers, that, unless thoy immed.ately fled to the hile, the 
“ Bahib-loy ” would fight them too As ct had been reported that 
about one mile and a half bk youd Uuttur a stockade bad been 
built to prevent our further approach, two companies went out to 
reoonnoitre. ‘The much talked-of stockade ‘ defeudcd by 500 
Vaike” was found to be almost deserted, a few horsemen were 
seen preparing thar nice, who, on our approach mado off as fast 
as their chargers could carry them 

“On the 22nd of January the Field Force entered the Ungool 
country leaving behind the commissaiiat carts and takmg 20 days’ 
provisions, which were carried on clephants Vroceding in a 
north-woesterly direction for a distanve of twelve mues, the 
village of Hummamora was reached Vor waut of water (here, 
the troops encawped at Kinda, distant about two miles from 
Ilummamera. And, strange to vay, during this march, not a shot 
was heard in the jungles—not a glimpse of anything in the shape 
of an enemy was seen. F 

“We shall now give a description of the Rajah's residence 
and defences, that is, as thay were credibly reported to be, on 
our entering the mehal. ‘The Rajah deeming his former residence 
insufficiently protected, abandoned it soon after he was threatened 
with a visit by Mr. Commissioner Ricketts m 1837; and 
eonstructed his present abode in the most inaccessible part of his 
country. The residence itself ie at the foot of a hill and is 
unfortified ; but the main road leading to it, e¢ Hindol, is 
defended by two stockades erecied on two hills—one about four 
miles and the other about one mile from his dwelling. The 
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works are said to be of some strength. and that nothing effective 
could be accomplished against them without guns. In addition to 
these defences, there is also a stookude (or small fort) erected 
on an eminence at Tikripurra ; and it has been ascortamed that, 
at a hill called Kurrith-pettah, said to be 6 miles north-east from 
the Rajah’s residence, a new fortification, consisting of a gate 
with strong stockades, has recently been built, and the junglo 
cleared for the space of about three mules in front of it. A new 
gate and stockade have also bean constructed at Bowkheta, on the 
road leading from Tukriyuira to the Rojah’s residence.’ After 
ll this nport-d zeal on the part cf th s-amindar of Ungool, this 
sheltering himself in the most inaccessible part of his country— 
only to be reached by passing tar ugh what was called the 
“elephant jungle.” where, most pr-bably, the footsteps of British 
troops had never before been heard-—'here was every reason to 
believe that the force would yet mect with the most determined 
opposition 

“tm the moruny cfthe ford, tho feree marched to Poku- 
tungia, abont ten miles distait fom Konda. The march was 
through thick jungle, from which it emerged info a proturesque 
and verdant country The fort of Kurnth pettuh (or Kurrith- 
puttergarh) was believed by Colonel Campball to be somewhere 
near VPohutangia; 60 having one regiment, the 24th, at the 
encamping ground half an hour after the halt was suunded, the 
remaining portion of the forey marcha ou, under the Brigadier, 
in search of it. Proceeding along, partly through jungle, and 
near the base of eeveral hills, after having gone about two or 
three miles, the lull fort was di seovered on the top of a long 
narrow Jull, with a commanding range on the small maidan 
below, over winch the force wus sure to march on its progress, 
A gun and howitzer were immediately called tu the front, and 
the Infantry (the 22nd Regiment) formed a Hue to the left, 
The guns were immediately lusded und in postion; when after 
yu few minutes’ suspense a jortion of the detachment of the 4let, 
which had proceeded in udvance with the Brigadier and the 
Vrigadier Major came in sight, making way up the face of the 
hill to the centre or strongest portion of the fot The enemy 
vere taken unawares ; and ou a fuw of the troopa entering their 
stronghold, one of the rebele was caught in the uot of sponging 
onta gus. Several others were near him ; but all immediately 
fied, by s recess for retreat, which they lad taken good care 
to establish, prominent figure on a whit- horse, supposed fo 
bave been Sindu-Ghur-Naik, the Commander-in-Chief, flying 
with all speed. Had there only been ao few cavalry with the 
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foros, these fugitives might have been caught, and probably 
much trouble would have been saved. 

“Daring this brief business, some few shots had been 
exchanged betweeri the rebels in their flight and our troops in 
the stockade. But not a man was killed or wounded on either 
side. The fortification itself, consisting chiefly of a strong timber 
wall, was found to be admirably oonstrnoted : the snugaess of 
the place inside, the various repositories for the rough imple- 
ments of war—all betokened that Sindu-Ghur-Naik had not been 
working on a system of his own. Two guns of the smallest 
calibre, mounted on carriages, were found, one of which was 
well loaded to the muzzle, and admurably pointed and ele- 
vated for range of some 450 yardy on the maidan below. 
Quantities of powder, iron shot, and an ingenious contrivance 
for grapo, viz, a small bag filled with pieces of iron and rolled 
round will « sort of tow, so as {) fit the bore of the piece, 
with various other articles, were found in the fort A party 
remained thers during the day, blasting and demolishing the 
works, during which operations the Rajah’s powder was d.scovered 
to be considerably below the usual strength. Ry 3 o’clock next 
morning (the 24th) the loll fort was only distinguishable by 
vorious fires, which marked out the boundaries of Kurrith-pettah. 

“The force was now makivg fast progress towards Crutesna- 
chuker-Ghur, the stronghold of the Rajah (the “new residence” 
mentioned above), also called Gundarn, Two stockades, it was 
well known, defonded the grand approach; and information had 
since been received that a gun was placed at the first defence, by 
name the Chundernah Durwazeh After marching some eight 
or nine miles through a dense forest—the guns assisted tlong by 
the Infantry—~the Chundernah Durwazeh came in view. It was 
a strongly fortified post on, with gates supported by masonry, and 
on each side an extension of stockade of a similar kind to that of 
Kurrith-pettah. Had this position been even tolerably well 
manned, with the assistance of two guns it might have made 
desperate resistance. It was found to be entirely deserted. This 
fortress was situated on # rocky hill about 150 feet high; on each 
side of the face of it was dense jungle; so that it could only be 
rpeedily approached by the rosd direct to the gates As the 
foree advanced a little, the second stockade appeared. At this 
position it was reported that the Rajah of Ungool had Jeft his 
residence, in plain words, that he had fled on our approach, 
Proceeding on about two miles, over stones and through thick 
jungle, the fores arrived at Crutesnachuker-Ghur, beautifully 
situated in a valley. 
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“ This village, in addition to that of the Rajeh, was found to 
be the retreat ofthe head sirdar (Sindu-Ghur Naik) : the villagers 
had entirely deserted their homes—all bore signs of the fruits of 
oppression and rebellion. Many of the houses were filled with 
different kinds of grain, and various articles of some value, over 
which sentries were immediately placed. In the house of the 
head sirdar himself astrange medley was to be seen: here an 
English gun-case, a tent, otc., there a variety of freworks and 
Indian goda heaped up together Jn a small yard adjoining, stood 
several horses, anxious for straw and water; and in various recesses 
might be seen rico prepaiel for the morning meal evidently 
hid in the hurry and confusion of ererpe. Nearly at the base 
of a hill stood a small houve, which was dignified by the title of 
“the Zenana,” from which, :t was caid, the Rajah had proceeded 
in a palankeen witha fiw utendants Near this spot was the 
magazine or arsenal, in whrh were found (wo gun carriages 
finished, and two in the progress of making, the pattern similar 
to that of the Englieh light } pounder carriages. Vast quantities 
of gunpuwder, siltpetre, sulphur, lead, ete, were Likewise found, 
Ta the course of the day (the 24th) seven guns cf various sizes 
were drugged trom adespimaul pool, where they had evdently 
ouly recently been hid. 

* "Phe capture of the Rajab and his sirdars, ant the concila- 
tion of the natives anlindusement for then te return to their 
villages, new oecup cd the attention «f Colonel Campbell. In 
order to eff ct these olyeeta, he sent ont various defachments 
(some of considerable strength, ty the moa noportant positions in 
the surroundin. custry, ‘Lhe ofheers commanding posta and 
detachments h d orders to preserve the villages, anol the property 
and pers ns of the inbalatant., from the slightest inj: ries. They 
were olao “tu use every means of crneiliating the people 
and of inducing them to retarn to their villages; and, should 
the villagers be thie.tened with v‘olence by any adherents to 
the deposed Raab, or attacked, the avsailants were to be vigor- 
ously repelled.” More judicious steps than these conld have 
been adopted. And before the force marched north for the 
former residence of tha Rajah, Crutesnachuker-Ghur and the 
surrounding villages were fast filling with inhabitants. The 
Paiks bad evidently deserted their chief. They might have aided 
the Rajah had his country been invaded by a neighbouring 
sewindar. But the “Feringhis” were quite another thing, 
The people looked on the English as a merry, harmless, though 
powerful, race —wishing rather to reconcile and preserve than to 
make war and plander, 
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“On the morning of the 26th, one half of tho artillery and 
two Companies of Infantry marched to Puranaghur, formerly the 
residence of the Rajah of Ungool. The headquartera of the 
22nd Regiment had proceeded thither the day before. Puranaghur 
is styled Ungool in the various maps, aud 1s situated about nine 
miles nearly direct north of Gundaru <A worse road for guns 
and waggons could uot well be conce:ved It seemed as if the 
rocks and giant trees of the forest, astonished at our audacity, were 
determined to resist their progress. On the 27th mstant the head- 
quarters of the force, with the remainder of the artillery, arrived, 
From the absence of sv many detachmceuts, fhe encampment was 
reduced to about one sixth of its original sive Some of these had 
been disimbuted as follows ~one at Likfipurrah, one at Kunjrah, 
one at Crutersnachuher-Grhur, aud one at Lokutungia, All 
stockades aud defences of importance bad now ben destroyed 7 
At Tihupuuah, materials for another stockade were found; 
also a deep trench—evidently the commencement of an attempt 
on the purt of the rebels tu fortify themselves on the banks of 
the nver, The track of a gun fowards this position was hhowise 
discovered. 

“Tho brief campaign was now drawing fast to a close. 
Towards tho end of the month, Colonel Campbell had visited 
Colonel Ouseley of the South-West Frontier, who was busily 
employing all the means in his power, and they were not few, 
for the capture of the Rajah and his sudars, The meeting took 
place at Durgapur, about 25 mules north-west of Puranaghur, 
where a portion of the Ramghur furos and detachments of Madras 
Infantry were for a short time assembled On the Jat of 
February the capture of the Ungool chieftain was announced in 
camp. The Bamrah Rajah aud Dewan of the Rajah of Sumbul- 
pore, under Colonel Ouseley, appear to have been of great service 
on this cooamon. He was hunted out by the parks of these chiefs, 
and was taken not very far distant from Crutesnachuker-Ghar, 
From this post, held by a detachmont of the 29th M. N. L, 
the commanding officer immediately sent a palankeen, to convey 
the helpleea Rajah into his presence. The hill zemindar came: 
trembling and humiliated. He had ruled a conmderable tract of 
country with, there is every reason to believe, the rod vf injustios 
and oppression. He had attempted to sirup his people against 
« humane and just Government. He was now about to be led as 
® prisoner to Cuttack. 

“By the morning of the 9th of February the force hed 
aexumed the appearance of a general ‘‘breaking up”; and the 
captare of Sinda-Ghar-Naik waa not the leest pleasant intelligence 
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on that dsy :—he, too, had been ranted down and waa being 
led as a prisoner into Puranaghur. Out of sixteen or seventeen 
sirdars, not one escaped ; but the only one of importance was the 
ex-Commander-in-Chief, whose capture gave a brilliant termina- 
tion to the whole business Thus, in less than twenty-four days 
fron the deporture of the force from Cuttack, every object had 
beon effected :—the rebels had been captured, the inhabitants of 
Ungool had gained confidence in our protection, and the seeds 
of future improvement had been sown ia te country.” 
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